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FLY FROM WINTER 
TO SUNNY 
SOUTH AFRICA 


To those of us who have some knowledge of the more conventional 
tidiness of the European scene, a few weeks spent amid the majestic 
grandeur of South Africa is a most thrilling adventure. 


1 . . : . 
Here Nature has taken a spacious canvas and allowed her imagination 
to run riot in a kaleidoscopic masterpiece. 


Urban life in South Africa has been moulded to much the same tempo 
as life at home even though the rhythm may vary a little. But out and beyond 
the conventional neatness of cultivation lies the tempestuous soul of Africa. 


Who can behold without awe the mighty power voiced by the thunder- 
ous roar of the Victoria Falls or fail to appreciate the majestic loveliness of the 
Drakensberg Mountains whose peaks reach heaven high and whose feet are 
garlanded with bubbling streams and green pastures with a profusion of 
wild flora? South Africa has the magical allure born of infinite variety: 
sometimes it thrills you, occasionally chills you, sometimes smiles and some- 
times frowns. But it is never dull or commonplace and always fascinating. 


Fight weeks, or ten at the outside, is sufficient time to visit and to 
bask for a spell in the glorious never-to-be-forgotten sunshine. Travelling 
to South Africa is a holiday itself so pleasantly do the days slip past in the 
restful leisure of a modern luxury liner. The inclusive costs are moderate: by 
travelling tourist class by sea and first class by rail you may enjoy every 
comfort for as little as 25/- to 30/- a day or 50/- a day first class throughout. 


Mav we send vou a pro- 
gramme of tours and descrip- 
tive literature about South 
Africa? Write to Director 
of Publicitv, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, or the 


leading Tourist Agencies. 


[PRICE 6D 
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IF YOU WANT A THOROUCHLY ENJOYABLE AND REALLY INEXPENSIVE WINTER HOLIDAY —— 
YOU CANNOT DO BETTER THAN CHOOSE AUSTRIA - 
: He 
Se LAE ae IR ON ET CES BR ET ET EL I 205 ARE SO INIT 
BIG REDUCTIONS IN FARES FOR INDEPENDENT TRAVEL ASP 
Inclusive arrangements by special train to Austria, Mw 
One week’s holiday from - - &9.12.6 ye ‘Two weeks’ holiday from - £12.7.0 T} 
Similar tours are organised by all the leading Tourist Agencies. | 
Outstanding events during the Winter Sports Season in Austria, 1935/36. Ps 
bee <9 women ice hockey matches —. Ma! eae pw (Vorariberg). Madloch 
-ember an anua downhill ski races (February 29). 
BADGASTEIN (Province of Salzburg). Tobogzan ST. CHRISTOPH AM ARLBERG (Tyrol). May He 
ood ELD eta Le ¢ 1 ski : 4 ski races (May 3). sin Tl 
yrol). International ski-jumping an 
slalom races (Rebruary 17-19). ‘ poo gow, * dogs camel International Glock- A 
yro races, 1936. own- 31) 
hill and slalom races of the Federation Inter- 
nationale de Ski. Ice hockey matches, figure SOCIAL EVENTS IN VIENNA. TI 
skating competitions, etc., will take place in Opera Ball (January 25). 
connection with these races (February 21-22). International bridge tournament of the Austrian M 
SEMMERING (2 hours from Vienna by rail). Bridge League (to be held in Vienna and Semmering) 
International bob races (Feb. 22-23). International (January 25-February 3). THE 
ski- ae for the Zimdin cup (Mar. 1). Ball of the City of Vienna (February 6). 
KLAGENFURT ee International  ski- caer ee ok ae carnivé os —_ wt —. THE 
umping (February artists’ ba ind pageants at which national dress om 
KITZBUEHEL (Tyrol). International ski-jumping is worn 2p ltt and February). Mts 
(February 25). Vienna Pon ac z Fair (March 8-14). — 
Ask for details from the leading Tourist Agencies or the m 
ec. 


AUSTRIAN STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 


159Q Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5581. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HOUGH the peace plan debate in the House of 
Commons took place too late for comment here 
last week it is relatively ancient history by now. It is 
almost true to say that nothing in Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
tenure of office became him like the leaving of it, for his 
resignation speech was moving and impressive. But it 
was not the one thing it needed to be if his attitude was 
to be justified —convincing, and the Housewas, in fact, not 
convinced by it. For the House was not willing to accept 
Sir Samuel’s main premiss, that it was desirable to meet 
a threat of further aggression by Italy (this time against 
Great Britain) by further concessions to her at Abyssinia’s 
expense. Under Mr. Eden the policy enunciated by Sir 
Samuel in his speech to the League Assembly will hold 
the field. Sanctions, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated, will continue. They may, or may not, be 
intensified. Soundings very properly taken by the British 
Government among other European States whose power 
would be felt in and about the Mediterranean suggest that 
Italy will be acting suicidally if she seeks to widen the 
area of conflict. It is to be noted that American exports 
of oil to Italy are increasing, and there is no conceivable 
reason why they should not be if League States them- 
selves are content to send petrol to Italian ports. But 
whatever further steps may be taken in the matter of 
sanctions their purpose will be not to penalise Italy but 
to end the war and enable constructive co-operation in 
Europe to be resumed. 
* * * * 


Remodelling, the Army 

The changes in Army organisation and equipment 
announced on Monday constitute what is perhaps the 
most sweeping reform that our land forces have ever 
experienced. None has ever been more necessary or more 
overdue, Those which affect the cavalry will attract the 


greater attention although they are not in themselves the 
more important. They will be received by many with 
feelings of relief mingled with regret. The regret is for 
the eclipse of the horse, who will survive only in negligible 
numbers for use with Divisional and Army troops. For all 
major purposes he is, or soon will be, dead. And inevit- 
ably. It would be disastrous if at a moment when the 
horse is being replaced by mechanical traction of one 
kind or another in every walk of civil life the army showed 
itself incapable of moving with the times. Light tanks, 
armoured cars and mechanised vehicles for the carriage 
of men and guns have revolutionised warfare, and the 
British army in particular must make up for lack of 
numbers by efficiency of equipment. But relief must for 
a time be tempered with anxiety, for it will be another four 
years before the reorganisation of the infantry is com- 
plete. They will need to be busy years, for experiment 
has proved that to exploit the increased mobility and 
fighting power conferred by the new organisation and 
equipment calls for a very high standard of intelligence 
and initiative in all ranks and for a considerable readjust- 
ment of ideas, both tactical and strategical. 
* * * * 


An Abyssinian Success 

Meagre as the news of the Ethiopian campaign has been, 
it is still more remarkable for its lack of unexpectedness. 
Nothing could have been more surely anticipated by the 
Italian high command than the thrust by Dedjazmatch 
Ayalu across the Takazze towards Aksum which, by 
Abyssinian report, has cost the Italians 350 killed and has 
penetrated to a depth of 30 miles by the caravan track. 
As long as the province of Amhara is unsubdued and the 
forces of Rases Kassa, Seyum and Imeru are virtually 
intact and only vaguely located, Marshal Badoglio must 
remain in constant expectation of such attacks upon his 
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tight flank. Apart from the depth of the penetration the 
most remarkable feature of this effort is the comparative 
importance of the more highly developed instruments of 
war, and especially of the air arm, once the opposing 
forces have come to grips in broken and wooded ground. 
If the Abyssinians have really captured the ten tanks that 
they claim, their suecess has been a notable one, although 
the action was probably little more than a raid, and they 
are not likely to make any very determined effort to hold 
the ground they have gained in the face of serious counter- 
attack. Its reeapture will no doubt provide material 
for an encouraging Italian bulletin. 
%* * x * 
The Coal Strike Danger 
The miners are justly in danger of losing the public 
sympathy which their seales of wages and the attitude 
of the coalowners had equally justly gained for them. 
The fact that the Government had decided to nationalise 
royalties and ensure the establishment of central selling 
agencies, and had suceeeded in bringing representatives 
of the owners together with the Miners’ Federation to 
discuss wages, made a strike seem unlikely, particularly 
when the owners announced a definite increase in each 
district from January Ist. It is natural, therefore, that 
the public should react strongly against the miners’ 
decision to throw the whole question once again into 
the melting-pot by issuing strike notices to take effect 
from January 27th if they are not granted, in the mean- 
time, *‘ uniform advances offered nationally.” Advances 
cannot immediately be made uniform, for conditions in 
the different districts vary widely, With a little patience 
some way may be found, But a strike now would mean 
the sacrifice of every bargaining advantage the men at 
present command. 
* * * * 
A Clash in Mongolia 
The frontier of Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia has long 
provided a stage for frontier incidents variously repre- 
sented at Tokyo and Moscow. The situation is none 
the less dangerous because the two provinces in some 
measure form a buffer which prevents a direct conflict 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. The latest incident, in 
which 27 Japanese soldiers are alleged to have crossed the 
frontier between Kedu and Lake Buirnor, provides some 
further evidence of Japan’s intention to push farther 
west. No doubt she wishes to avenge herself for Mon- 
golia’s refusal to accept a Manchukuo representative at 
Urga. She is credited also with the desire to make her 
power felt in the region, rich in mincrals, around Lake 
Baikal. This latest conflict will be used by the generals 
as an arguinent for securing assent to the inflated military 
estimates. So will the series of incidents, of which this 
is but the last, which have occurred on the Mongolian 
frontier since the breakdown of the joint frentier commis- 
sion in the spring. It is not likely that this frontier con- 
flict will cease: and as 1936, Japan’s “ vear of crisis ” 
approaches, Europe has reason to speculate on its issue. 
Japan will face the crisis with the greater confidence 
because of Europe’s preoccupations and of Russia’s 
anxieties regarding her western frontier. Well may M. 
Litvinov declare that peace is indivisible. 
* * * * 
A Naval Conference Interlude 
The Naval Conference has adjourned till January 6th, 
after a sitting of a fortnight, in the course of which the 
participating States have to a certain extent taken posi- 
tion, but nothing approaching an understanding has been 
reached. The Japanese claim to “a common upper 
limit,” 7.e.. to the same maximum for all fleets, and 
consequently the complete abandonment of ratios, has 
been set aside for the moment by tacit accord, and atten- 
tion concentrated on the British proposal for the publica- 
tien of maximum building programmes for a period of 


i 


six years or, as France and Italy would prefer, less, On 
this disagreement is less pronounced, and it is possible 
that the proposal may prove not completely sterile. The 
next step will, no doubt, be consideration of proposals for 
a further limitation. in the tonnage and gun-power of 
individual vessels, which will give an opportunity fo; 
second thoughts on the question of replacing existing 
battleships at a cost of anything up to £12,000,000 apiece, 
a project the gravity of which Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond exposed in an important letter in last Satur. 
day’s Times. Over and above this there is a prospect of 
getting agreement on laws of submarine warfare. How 
far they will be observed in time of war is, of course, 
another matter. 
* * * * 

Fewer Traffic Deaths 

Although the Ministry of Transport is not yet in a 
position to publish the official totals of road accidents 
for 1935, forecasts based on up-to-date returns indicate 
a welcome decline. It will be found that some goo 
fewer fatal accidents have occurred this year, and that 
the total of injuries is less by 12,000. The details of the 
decline have yet to be analysed, but it is understood that 
no category shows an increase except that to which 
the Minister recently drew attention when he deplored 
the number of injuries to pedal cyclists. It is notable in 
this connexion that in the German returns for 1934 pedal 
cyclists figure more largely than pedestrians or motorists, 
yet the cyclist fatalities in that country were only just over 
half the corresponding number here. Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
attempts to establish eycle tracks, of which Germany 
has many more than this country, would seem to be 
justified. It is clear that the efforts of the Ministry of 
Transport to end the appalling tale of road injuries by 
legislation and publicity have met with considerable 
success, though there is still, unfortunately, much room 
for improvement. Greater traflic-consciousness on the 
part of cyclists and pedestrians, and deterrent sentences 
on offending motorists, should lead to further improve: 


ment in 1936. 
* t a * 


A Palestine Council 

It is hard to find justification for the opposition of 
Dr. Weizmann and the Zionist leaders to the proposal to 
establish a Legislative Council in Palestine—particularly 
when the opposition is said to be based on the spirit of the 
mandate, for the mandate itself stipulates not only on 
the one hand that a national home for the Jews shall be 
set up in Palestine, but on the other that “ nothing may be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” The 
most obvious safeguard of these rights is the existence of a 
Council in which the communities in question have ade- 
quate representation. It isa deplorable anomaly that while 
one territory originally placed under an A mandate, Iraq, 
has already achieved independence, another, Palestine, 
should still be under what is virtually Crown Colony 
government. When a Legislative Council was proposed 
in 1922 the project broke down because of the misguided 
decision of the Arabs to boycott the elections. Now it is 
the Jews who are condemning the project. It is very 
much to be hoped that they will think better of their 
opposition to a proposal which marks a natural stage. 


* * * * 


Reprisals in Memel 

In spite of a recent improvement in the situation Meme! 
remains a danger-spot for Europe, for discontent and in: 
stability there are an invitation to those who think they 
have wrongs to right—and its history contains many 
wrongs, real and fancied. Before the appointment of the 
present directorate it was the German population which, 
with the support of the Reich, protested against acts of 
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yacial intolerance by the Lithuanians. Now the new 
(jerman directorate imitates its Lithuanian predecessor, 
German officials are reinstated and forty Lithuanian offi- 
cials have been dismissed. Such evidence that neither 
side in Memel intends to respect the rights of the other is 
disturbing. The prevalence of such an atmosphere is 
precisely what makes Memel so good a theatre for one of 
those little acts of aggression which Europe should have 
learnt to fear. The vigilance of the Guaranteeing Powers 
can clearly not be relaxed. Their good faith was demon- 
strated to Herr Hitler during the recent elections, and it 
js reasonable to look to him to discourage any attempts to 
make capital externally out of difliculties at Memel. 
* * * * 


Agricultural Workers’ Insurance 

According to the Government Actuary about three- 
quarters of a million agricultural workers will come within 
the scope of the new Agricultural Labourers’ Insurance 
Bill, and it is estimated that roughly 60,000 of them will 
be drawing benefit at any one time under the scheme. 
This is a very necessary service to the workers 
jn an industry which employs more people than 
any other single industry in the country, and whose 
structure is changing rapidly with the introduction 
of machinery and the application of recent scientific 
knowledge to methods of production. It means that for 
an annual cost to the State of about £6,000,000 these 
workers will receive unemployment benefit in the same 
way (though on a lesser scale consistent with the smaller 
contribution), as the industrial worker, up to a maximum 
of 8300 days in the year. If the Bill gets through Parlia- 
ment in time contributions will begin in May, and benefits 
in November, when unemployment on farm and market 
garden is usually at its highest. 

* * * * 

B.B.C. Changes 

If the foreeasts of the findings of the Ullswater Com- 
mittee which has been considering the advisability of 
changes in the B.B.C. charter are to be believed, the 
Cabinet will have some interesting recommendations to 
consider. It is said that proposals are made which 
would subject the general policy of the Corporation to 
closer Parliamentary supervision, by allowing debates 
on broadeasting policy to take place at any time, as 
with other matters of national policy. That is as it 
should be. Parliament should have the right to raise 
questions, not of administrative detail, but of general 
policy, when necessity arises. Equally sound is the 
proposal that the B.B.C. should retain 75 per cent. instead 
of 50 per cent. of the revenue from licences. Empire 
broadcasting and television development could be financed 
out of this increase, and more expenditure on regional 
programmes would give listeners a wider choice, which is 
often badly needed. 

* * * * 


The New Zealanders in Wales 

There is little doubt that the New Zealanders regarded 
the match with Wales as the most important of their 
tour and no expectation that it aroused was disappointed. 
In the second half the Welshmen, leading by ten points 
to three, showed something of their national tempera- 
ment: they became flurried and tended to pass wildly. 
The New Zealanders, relentless opportunists, seized on the 
weakness and made the score twelve points to ten. But 
Wooller, wisely transferred from the wing where the 
Selection Committee had surprisingly placed him, is a 
centre who not merely takes but makes opportunities. 
Thanks to two for which he may claim the chief credit, the 
match ended with a try which gave victory to Wales, and 
to Rees-Jones a chance of atoning triumphantly for an 
error. The better team won—by the narrowest margin 
possible, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : There is no 
doubt that the way to the heart of the House of Commons 
is for a Member to make a blunder and then ask the 
leave of the Speaker to make a personal explanation. I 
believe that a man could get away with almost anything 
if only he agreed to make a “ free and frank ” explanation 
to the House of all the circumstances. It is the same 
with resignations. No statesman gets a louder cheer 
than when he has involved his late Cabinet colleagues 
in serious embarrassment and rises from a back bench to 
announce why he is no longer of their number. Sir 
Samuel Hoare was no exception to this odd convention. 
If he had returned in triumph after a great diplomatic 
coup he could not have received a louder ovation than 
when he made his apologia to a House more crowded 
than on any Budget day of recent times. His state- 
ment was certainly admirable in tone and temper, but 
I faney that the Members of the Cabinet, staring rigidly 
in front of them on the Treasury Bench, were waiting for 
some word of apology and regret for his unexpected 
action in Paris and were surprised that it did not come. 
But his specch at the time deeply impressed the House, 
and when he sat down they gave him a great ovation. 

* a * * 

The subsequent debate was a dull affair in comparison 
with the drama of its opening. Most of the great men 
who spoke were below their usual form. Mr. Attlee’s 
attack was laboured and obscure, and even his own 
supporters took refuge in the tea-room while it was in 
progress. Sir Archibald Sinclair was too oratorical to 
be really effective. This relative failure of the two 
Jeading spokesmen of the attack was fortunate for the 
Government, for a rearguard action such as was necessary 
to cover their retreat was an extremely diflicult man- 
oeuvre. Mr. Baldwin adopted the wise course of making 
no attempt to minimise the blunder that had been 
committed. But he only in part retrieved his position. 
The House did not like his suggestion that, when the 
Paris proposals were published and the crisis was upon 
the Cabinet, his first instinct was for his colleague the 
Foreign Secretary. There was a feeling that this “ old 
school tic ” business can be overdone, and that it was not 
unreasonable to expect that the first instinct of a Prime 
Minister in a critical situation should be for his country. 
But it was too much to expect that the Government 
should make a complete climb-down on a first-class 
issue on Foreign Affairs and at the same time score on 
a vote of censure on their handling of the situation. 
The most effective point was made by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in his last sentences before the division 
when quoting Mr. Attlee’s statement that “ you will not 
get peace by running away.” “ Well. then,” he insisted, 
“the corollary of that is that you must be ready, if 
necessary, to fight. Where will he and his friends 
stand if presently we come to them and say :‘ Now we 
ask for the authority of the House to repair the gaps 
in our defences’ ?” The country has demanded full- 
blooded, uncompromising collective action; will they 
now show themselves ready to foot the bill ? 

* * * * 

The attempt to liven up the adjournment debate by 
attempting a snap division against the Government on 
the question of the date of the reassembly after the 
Christmas recess was thoroughly mismanaged. The 
organisers of it in the Labour Party had made the 
childish mistake of showing their hand by massing their 
supporters in the Chamber instead of in the libraries and 
smoking rooms. ‘This gave the Government Whips time 
to send hurriedly for reinforcements, and since the 
Liberal Opposition were only represented by two of their 
army of twenty-one, the manoeuvre was defeated without 
serious dilliculty, 
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MR. EDEN AND THE WORLD 


R. EDEN is both a personality and a symbol. 
Of his personality sufficient is known to make 
his appointment to the office of Foreign Secretary 
welcome on that ground alone. The appointment 
has been criticised on the ground of the new Minister’s 
age and inexperience. As to age, it is in fact 
ridiculous to suggest that at 38 the fevers and heats 
of youth must still be fatal to judgement. If to 
the ery of too old at forty is to be added the dogma, 
too young at thirty-eight, the able-bodied and 
sound-minded portion of the population will be 
reduced to singularly meagre dimensions. Actually 
Mr. Eden stands at a point of human life where 
maturity and vigour are perhaps better combined 
that at any other. As for experience, if by that 
is meant experience of the special field in which 
he will have to work, Mr. Eden comes’ to 
the Foreign Office better equipped than any one 
of his recent predecessors—and better than Lord 
Salisbury, or Lord Rosebery, or Lord Lansdowne or 
Lord Grey. For he has served a full seven years’ 
apprenticeship, having been for three years Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(not primarily a training in impetuosity), two years 
as Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office and another 
two, first as Lord Privy Seal with special charge of 
League of Nations Affairs, then as actual Minister for 
League Affairs. And it is worth remembering (Mr. 
Baldwin, no doubt did remember) that the two events 
which prior to last September had done more than 
any other to establish this country’s prestige at 
Geneva were the parts its representative played in 
securing peace in the Saar during the plebiscite, and 
in achieving a settlement of the dangerous dispute 
between Hungary and Jugoslavia. The representa- 
tive in each case was Mr. Eden. 

But both to the country and to the world in 
general Mr. Eden’s appointment is first and foremost 
symbolic. It demonstrates the will of the Govern- 
ment, and still more the will of the people, that the 
foreign policy of Great Britain shall remain based on 
the League of Nations, and that that policy shall 
be manifested not only in words but in deeds. It 
would be a profound mistake to try and discover 
a divergence between Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy 
and Mr. Eden’s. There is none and never has been, 
except on the single point of the ill-starred Paris 
peace plan. Certainly no words that Sir Samuel 
Hoare ever uttered express, or could express, more 
effectively everything that Mr. Eden has always 
urged both at Westminster and at Geneva than 
the declaration that “what this country stands 
for is the collective maintenance of the Covenant 
in its entirety, and particularly for steady and 
collective resistance to acts of unprovoked aggres- 
sion.” The words are Sir Samuel Hoare’s; the 
policy is the British Government’s. Sir Samuel 
has impressed it on the world through the League 
of Nations during a tenure of office of six months, 
Mr. Eden for more than two years. From that 
policy there has been one unfortunate deviation— 
quickly rectified through what Lord Hartington well 
described as the capacity of a democracy to assert 


itself as rapidly and decisively as a dictator—hut 
no real departure. And the appointment of Mr, 
Eden is a guarantee to the country and the League 
of Nations that there will be none in future. 

What, then, is the foreign policy of this country 
as it stands after the peace plan episode? There 
can be no more authoritative spokesmen on that 
point than the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In some quarters, particularly 
in the Conservative Party, the declarations made 
by Mr. Chamberlain, both in the House of Commons 
and in his constituency, will carry the greater weight. 
But in fact the views of the Prime Minister and 
his senior colleague are identical. There has been 
frank confession of fault in regard to the Paris 
negotiations. There have been clear assurances that 
this country will pursue at once the policy of 
sanctions and the policy of peace by agreement. 

How far the sanctions policy is to be carried is a 
matter for early decision. Mr. Eden’s appointment 
does not necessarily mean that this country will 
press immediately for the imposition of petrol sanc- 
tions. But neither, certainly, does it mean that it 
will not. Sir Samuel Hoare’s warning that collective 
action means a real and active sharing of responsi- 
bility for consequences was necessary, and appears 
to have evoked the desired response from League 
States in the Mediterranean area. To assume that 
the business of the League in a conflict like the present 
is simply to keep the ring for the combatants is to 
misunderstand the whole tenor of the Covenant 
fundamentally. Its business is to make the victory 
of the aggressor unattainable and bring the war to 
the earliest possible end consistent with justice. 
Obviously the imposition of petrol sanctions would go 
far to achieve both purposes, and if there is a proper 
assurance of mutual support from all the League 
States capable of taking action against any new 
aggressive stroke by Italy Signor Mussolini’s menaces 
will not be gratuitously invested by the British Goy- 
ernment with the force of veto. 

As to a settlement, that may be a more delicate 
question still. This is no time to be discussing 
details, but the Paris proposals have already taught 
such Ministers as needed it a sharp lesson. It is funda- 
mental that Italy shall not secure as a result of her 
aggression better terms than she might have had for 
the asking before she attacked. The proposals 
framed at Geneva in September by the Committee of 
Five (of which Mr. Eden was a member) made great 
concessions to Italy. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
went very far in assenting in principle to a plan which 
pledged him to accept extensive assistanee, through 
expert advisers appointed by the League, in the 
administration of his realm, particularly as regards 
finance, law and order and security on the frontiers. 
On that basis the mission of civilisation by which Italy 
sets such store would be effectively carried out—but 
not by Italy either exclusively or principally. No 
settlement going an inch beyond that can have 
Britain’s approval or the League’s. That is the prin- 
ciple Mr. Eden is commissioned, even more by his 
fellow-citizens than by his fellow-Ministers, to defend. 
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HEALTH AND 


HE importance of the recently issued report of 
the League of Nations Health Organisation on 
Diet and Health was briefly emphasised in last week’s 
Spectator. But the questions raised open up possi- 
pilities that demand extended treatment. It would 
be hard to find a question of greater concern to 
every country in the world than the “marriage 
petween health and agriculture” proposed by Mr. 
§. M. Bruce, the delegate of Australia, at the last 
Assembly of the League. 

The first-fruits of the investigations arranged 
as result of the adoption of this proposal by the 
Assembly is the report, entitled ‘ The Physiological 
Bases of Nutrition,” already mentioned, prepared 
by a commission of experts in public health from 
many countries, including. from Great Britain, 
Professors Cathcart and Mellanby and Sir John Orr. 
Technical though the document itself may be, 
the subject of nutrition has an importance that is 
realised by every social worker, and the adoption by 
Governments of progressive nutrition policies would 
inevitably have direct and vital effects on agricultural 
development both in their own and other countries. 
From this point of view the key to the report may 
be regarded as contained in the declaration that 
“deficiencies in important nutrients are a common 
feature in modern diets, and these deficiencies usually 
occur in the protective foods (foods rich in minerals 
and vitamins) rather than in the energy-giving foods.” 
Among protective foods instanced by the commission 
are “first and most important, milk and milk- 
products, eggs and glandular tissues ; then greenleaf 
vegetables, fruit, fat fish (i.c., herrings, &c.) and meat 
(muscle).” 

This authoritative finding is of no less importance 
in the field of agriculture and economics than of 
public health, and it appears to point to a way of 
escape from the vicious circle in which the world 
finds itself caught. Since the economic depression 
in 1929, world markets for agricultural exports have 
shrunk to such an extent as to cause serious loss 
to the agricultural exporting countries, and this, 
in turn, through loss of purchasing-power, has led 
naturally to a general falling-off in the volume of 
manufactured exports, with consequent heavy in- 
creases of unemployment in the industrial countries. 
Most European countries have attempted policies 
of agricultural self-sufficiency and have reinforeed 
their entrenched system of customs barriers with the 
wire cntanglement of quotas and other forms of 
quantitative restrictions. At the London World 
Economie Conference it appeared hopeless to expect 
any modification of extreme agrarian protection, 
and, ironically cnough, one of the few subjects on 
which substantial assent was reached was the 
desirability of international agreement for the restric- 
tion of production. Fortunately the world in 1935 
is showing signs of greater confidence. 

As the report on Nutrition to’the Assembly stated, 
“increased production gave to Governments the 
opportunity to take another step forward in their 
attempt to build a healthier people.” The Govern- 
ments of the industrial countries of Europe, including 
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Great Britain, remain determined to foster the 
prosperity of their own agriculture, but the Geneva 
discussions showed them to have become “ nutrition- 
conscious.” The experts’ report points a way whereby 
national agriculture can be maintained and indeed 
expanded, while at the same time world trade in 
agricultural products can be increased. It is to be 
noted that most of the protective foods listed by the 
commission of experts are perishable products, for 
whose production the soil and climate of England, 
France, Belgium or Germany are well fitted. The 
evolution of national nutrition policies in these 
countries would call for a great expansion of pro- 
duction of such foods, and action along the lines 
advocated would reduce the importance attached by 
the national agricultural authorities to the main- 
tenance of highly protected or subsidised wheat and 
sugar production—which in turn would have beneficial 
effects on international trade generally. 

The League Commission emphasises the food-value 
of milk. Its members recommend a consumption 
of no less than one litre per head per day for mothers 
and for children up to school-leaving age. A litre 
is equal to 1.76 pints, which may seem a large amount, 
but is actually less than the quart per head per day 
fixed as a national objective in the United States. 
The adoption of any such national nutrition 
standard would call for something approaching a 
doubling of milk production in this country and in 
all the predominantly industrial countries of Europ: 
with the exception of Switzerland, where the con- 
sumption of milk and milk-products is already at 
relatively high levels. The dietetic standards 
recommended further provide for the use of one cgg 
per day. This would also necessitate a doubling of 
the production or importation of eggs, both here and 
in most European countries. Any such expansion 
of dairying and poultry-keeping, together with large 
increases in the production of fresh vegetables and 
fruit, would produce a reorientation of farming in 
the British Isles and in industrial Europe along lines 
which would allow for a substantial revival of world 
trade in other products. 

This, of course, represents a concentration on one 
aspect only of a complex problem. The nutrition 
experts were not asked to consider the economic 
means whereby their standards would be applied in 
this or other countries. That is the task of the main 
committee, to be appointed by the Council of the 
League. The report of this committee, which is to 
be presented to the next Assembly, should impart 
to many Governments a fresh realisation of the 
importance to their own countries of the proposed 
marriage of health and agriculture. But to agree 
that a new and saner dietary is to be encouraged 
leaves unsolved the problem of how it is to be 
encouraged. It is useless to tell people who have not 
the money to buy more milk and potatoes and eggs 
that they ought to consume more milk and potatoes 
and eggs. The solution is probably to be found in an 
increased distribution of relief in kind on the lines 
of the British plan of free milk, or cheap milk, in 
schools. Explorations in that field are more than due. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE daily papers have told the world pretty much all 
there is to know about the new Foreign Secretary. 
Further curiosity, if it exists, may secure some satis- 
faction from a study of the book by his brother Sir 
Timothy Eden on their father, The Tribulations of a Baronet. 
Anthony Eden makes no conspicuous appearance in its 
pages, but he does turn up now and then, going off to 
school, coming home from school, doing this and that. 
What, if heredity counts for anything, may cause anxiety 
to the new Foreign Secretary’s admirers is the tempera- 
ment of the seventh baronet as revealed in his historic con- 
troversy, and consequent litigation with Whistler over 
the painter’s portrait of Lady Eden. (See the painter’s The 
Baronet and the Butterfly.) A spirited demonstration— 
and too much spirit is not a quality eminently to be de- 
sired in a Foreign Secretary, whether his name happens 
to be Palmerston or Eden. But Mr. Eden has been 
well tested by.this time. The impetuosity attributed to 
him by sexagenarians staggered at his incredible juvenility 
exists in their imagination only. A quiet urbanity is 
actually his salient characteristic. 
* * * * 

Not much notice has been taken of a rather interesting 
remark by Lord Winterton in the Peace-Plan debate. 
‘In little more than six months,” said the Member 
for Horsham, ‘‘ public opinion inside and outside the 
House has in effect driven two Foreign Secretaries from 
office.’ The speaker clearly thought public opinion 
wrong in the case of Sir Samuel. He disclosed no views 
on the case of Sir John. 

* * * * 

One question that most people have been asking them- 
selves ever since the Abyssinian trouble began is who is 
responsible for the amazingly correct and effective 
diplomatic statements that have been emanating from 
Add's Ababa. As everyone knows who reads the papers, 
they have been without exception dignified and restrained, 
and at the same time invariably pertinent and forceful. 
The draftsman of by far the greater number of them, 
I am assured by an informant who has been in personal 
touch with the Emperor within the last two months, is 
Haile Seilassie himself. In some of them the hand of 
the French adviser, M. Gaston Jéze, who regularly 
appears with the Abyssinian delegate at Geneva, is no 
doubt to be traced, and of course documents drafted in 
Amharic have to be translated into French or English. 
But, broadly speaking, the answer to the question—who 
drafts the Emperor's declarations ?—is, the Emperor. He 
is probably abler than any of his subjects. 

oa * * * 

The B.B.C.’s Second News bulletin seems to be beyond 
all hope—simply because whoever arranges it remains 
convinced that he ought to provide entertainment 
instead of instruction. The fiasco on the night of the 
Peace-Plan debate in the House of Commons ought to 
bring things finally to a head. I happened that evening 
to listen to all three news broadeasts, at 6 o’clock, 9.30 and 
10 o'clock. The first, taking the debate as far as it had 
then gone, was evidently based on the ordinary news 
summaries from the Press Association or some other 
agency. So was the 10 o'clock bulletin, giving four 
hours more of the discussions. Both summaries were 
admirable, and both were admirably presented by the 
usual announcers. Of the 9.30 account given by a 
“special observer” in the House of Commons it is 
charitable to say nothing at all. Indeed, it is difficult 
to judge of its quality, for the speaker went at such a 
pace that he was virtually inaudible. A few minutes 
later we were switched over to Geneva to hear a “ special 


observer’s ’? accounts of events there. He was perfectly 
clear, but his story was not a scrap better than the news 
summary given in the 10 o’clock bulletin. When will 
the B.B.C. learn that listeners who switch on for news 
want just news ? 

* * * * 


The jubilee of the Indian National Congress is an event 
well worth noting. In 1885, when A. O. Hume, son of 
the famous Parliamentary “guardian of the public 
purse,” 
no development could have seemed more remote than the 
emergence of a Nationalist party. Reform in India half 
a century ago meant Western education and the arduous 
task of modifying the caste system. Hume and Sir 
William Wedderburn, with their Indian allies, made an 
extraordinary difference within ten years of the first 
Congress. The ‘founding fathers” in Bombay and 
Bengal were a group of remarkable men, several of them 
adding physical impressiveness to their eloquence in 
English. Their names are fading now, even in India, for 
the astonishing power of Gandhi made a decisive end of 
the old National Congress, which was a Liberal and 
essentially Westernising movement. G. K. Gokhale, 
widely known and honoured here until his death in 1915, 
was its finest product. His spirit and attitude survive 
in one eminent Indian—the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, of 
Poona, esteemed in Geneva and elsewhere as an orator 
of surpassing gifts. But men who once led the advance 
are now far in the rear. 

* * * * 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s predecessor at the Office of 
Works is, like him, an author ; but though Mr. Lansbury 
did, I believe, refer very justifiably in his autobiography 
to his achievements as Lido-maker, he produced no 
volume bearing directly on the work of his own depart- 
ment. The present First Commissioner, the possessor of 
considerable literary talent (as readers of The Sypectator 
should know), has put students of Roman and mediaeval 
Britain under a great obligation by the publication of a 
little book from his own pen on the antiquities of which 
his department has the care in the North of England. 
More than that, he has put the remains—Hadrian’s 
Wall and Rievaulx Abbey and the rest—in their historical 
setting, compressing into eight pages as complete and 
accurate a survey as any casual reader has a right to ask 
for of the Roman conquests and occupations of Britain. 
And somehow or other he has persuaded the Stationery 
Office to issue it, bound, at the very moderate price of a 
shilling. Title, Ancient Monuments. I. Northern Britain. 
Which seems to hint encouragingly that there is more to 
come. 

* * * * 


At last—though there may well have been other 
eases which I have not noticed—a coroner has spoken 
some plain words on the dangers of the no-hooting- 
after-11.30 rule. The inquest was at Manchester, on 
a man killed by a car, and the driver of the latter admitted 
he had not sounded his horn before passing another 
ear “because it was after time.” The coroner laid it 
down roundly that the right thing was to disobey the 
law and save life. I agree, and probably that is the 
best way to leave it. The regulation has produced a 
welcome silence in great cities, and it is right that the 
onus should lie on a driver of showing good cause for 
breaking it. But that good cause may exist ought to 
be very frankly recognised by the police before they 
decide whether to bring a charge. 

JANUS, 


created the first political organisation in India, ' 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE “HAVE-NOTS” 


By H. POWYS 


IX months or so ago the title of this article would 
have conveyed nothing to the reader except 
perhaps a vague form of Socialism. Today there can be 
no doubt about the reference to the arguments of those 
nations dissatisfied with their position and possessions, 
Are that dissatisfaction and the movements which underlie 
jt merely outbreaks of national megalomania due to extra 
doses of original sin ? 

Certain facts seem inescapable. Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the only dissatisfied nations which as “ Great 
Powers ” are able to force the world to pay attention to 
their claims, are populous countries without ‘ empty 
spaces” and poor in natural resources. On the other 
hand, the remaining four Great Powers, the British 
Empire, the U.S.A., France and Soviet Russia, embrace, 
together with the Dutch colonial empire, 61 per cent. of 
the surface of the globe and control far more than their 
fair share of essential natural products. The funda- 
mental character of the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence has been recognised by all economists, 
although of course each school has its pet remedy, such 
as Socialism or Free Trade, for diminishing the pressure. 
The economic difficulties of Germany and Italy, at any 
rate, are probably greater than those of any other leading 
industrial country. The ‘ Have-nots” have at least a 
prima facie case. 

They support it with two main cconomic arguments : 
firstly, that space is needed to settle surplus population, 
and secondly the need of “ access’ to supplies of raw 
material and foodstuffs. 

Emigration to undeveloped countries was the great 
safcty-valve of the nineteenth century. It was at once 
an outlet and an export. The millions of Italians, for 
example, who sought their fortunes in the New World, 
did not merely relieve the pressure of population at home ; 
they sent remittances or returned with savings which 
were a major factor in enabling Italy to balance her 
precarious international trading position. Today the 
safety-valve has been screwed down all round. But 
since plenty of relatively undeveloped countries remain 
that is scarcely sufficient reason to expect the ‘ Have- 
nots” to abandon their belief that space should go to the 
energetic and the fertile, and to restrict their populations. 

The problem of “access to essential raw products” 
was expressly recognised by Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva. 
But he was careful to limit the scope of the proposed 
enquiry to raw materials from colonial areas and their 
free distribution without discrimination or monopoly 
among industrial countries which needed them. Here 
he was on comparatively firm ground. For in spite of 
one or two more or less abortive attempts to exercise 
monopoly control, such as the Stevenson rubber re- 
striction scheme, raw materials are in general available 
on equal and at present remarkably generous terms to 
anyone who can buy them. 

The real point is that some industrial countries are 
unable to buy them. Germany, for example, is being 
increasingly driven to the expensive production of 
domestic substitutes, and it is therefore questionable 
whether she will be able to maintain the present by no 
means high level of production and employment. What 
she and other ‘‘ Have-nots ” need is increased ability to 
exchange manufactured goods for, natural products—in 
other words, markets. That is why I have not enumerated 
the need for markets as a separate argument; it is 
merely the much more important converse of the raw- 
material probiem. 

Broadly speaking, to the extent that the “ Haves” 
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can induce their colonies, dominions, and indeed all their 
rich non-industrial areas—this applies to the American 
Middle West just as much as to any colony—to purchase 
their industrial products instead of those of the ‘“ Have- 
nots,” the latter can claim that they are hampered in 
“access”? to natural products. In this sense the United 
States are the worst sinners, the French run them a close 
second, the U.S.S.R. are difficult to place, while since 
Ottawa the Buy-Empire movements, and the quota 
discrimination against Japanese goods, the British 
Empire is by no means blameless. Moreover, the British 
domestic tariff has stopped much of the three-cornered 
trade which is of course one way out of the difficulty. And 
there is no guarantee that future crises will not lead to 
worse things, for example the policy of “‘ Empire Free- 
Traders.” 

Undoubtedly the “ Have-nots ” have serious economic 
grievances against the “‘ Haves ” and even more serious 
grounds for apprehension. But it is quite another matter 
whether even the most generous re-allocation of colonial 
territory conceivable without another world-war would 
solve or even make an appreciable impression upon the 
** Have-nots’ ” economic problems. Suppose, for example, 
that all the former German colonies were handed back. 
Many of the 21,000 Germans settled there before the War 
are still in occupation, and even if, as Dr. Schacht 
maintains, improvement in tropical hygiene has greatly 
improved possibilities of settlement, here obviously is no 
real outlet for population pressure. Again, before the War 
Germany obtained less than 1 per cent. of her total im- 
ports of raw materials from her colonies. Today she might, 
by intensive exploitation regardless of cost, increase that 
figure, say four or five times at most, but she could only 
pay for it by completely closing the open door and 
bringing the colonies, with their native populations, 
within the iron curtain of German import control and 
exchange restrictions. It is some indication of the 
proportions involved that the transfer to Germany of 
the whole British non-self-governing Empire, lock, stock 
and barrel, with its present trade with Great Britain 
and all property rights and investments held in this 
country would be little more than worth while from the 
point of view of international payments if Germany had 
to resume in exchange the full service of her defaulted 
debt. 

Yet if we may ask why there is such an insistent 
demand for colonies, the ‘““ Have-nots ” are equally entitled 
to ask why we are so reluctant to part with them. There 
is a deep-rooted instinctive feeling about national 
territory which takes no account of logic—as witness 
the storm in the House of Commons over the proposal to 
cede Italy a tiny strip of Somali desert. Moreover, colonies 
do undoubtedly afford outlets for important sections 
of the middle classes and for energetic and aggressive 
people who might otherwise be leading Storm Troops, 
They add to the sense of national prestige—a particularly 
important factor for nations reacting from an “ under- 
dog” mentality. And finally the ‘* Have-nots ” may 
conceivably believe that to demand them is the most 
effective way of drawing attention to their grievances. 

Nothing is more certain than that the problems 
which I have endeavoured to outline in this article will 
have to be faced—in peace or in war. Can they be faced 
and dealt with in peace ? 

With the recovery in the prices of natural products 
emigration overseas should once more be possible. The 
South American countries are already relaxing their 
restrictions, As The Times has put it, the emptiness of 
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the Dominions is a problem of the first importance, and 
if suitable foreign immigrants are to supplement the 
comparatively infertile British stock, the sooner the fact 
is announced the better for peace and security. As for 
the United States, if unemployment continues to make 
immigration impossible, the tariff affords ample oppo- 
tunity for what would probably be the most beneficial 
concession of all. 

For the great colonial empires to return to the prin- 
ciple of the “* Open Door ” would surely be no impossible 
sacrifice; and this, as well as the renunciation of 
attempts to create monopolies of raw materials, could be 
guaranteed by international agreement. The idea of 
partnership in developing backward countries and 
acting as trustees for backward peoples might be under- 
lined by opening certain services to international recruit- 
ment. In the special case of the former German colonies 
it should not be beyond human ingenuity to devise 
special financial machinery to facilitate German emigra- 
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tion and enterprise in spite of the exchange difficulty, 
while to transfer the mandates of, say, the Cameroons 
and Togoland to Germany would finally dispose of the 
“colonial guilt lie” and probably of the vital question 
of prestige as far as she was concerned. Italy, be it re. 
membered, is already a Colonial Power. 

Action of this kind in the colonial field would, if asso. 
ciated with the League, greatly increase the attraction 
of membership, and would be a beginning of that peaceful 
change which is at last being recognised as the inevitable 
corollary of organised peace. And it is action in which 
Britain can lead. For unless we are prepared to be 
generous ourselves in the cause of peace we cannot talk 
to other nations as we must if the vast complex of political 
and economic crisis is to be tackled. But generosity js 
useless without strength: concessions from fear never 
brought more than a temporary respite. If the ‘‘ Have- 
nots ” have one outstanding characteristic in common, 
it is respect for courage. 


PSYCHIC FORCES: IV. THE TRANCE PERSONALITIES 
OF MEDIUMSHIP 


By WHATELY CARINGTON 


T is well known that when a so-called “ medium ” 
goes into trance, marked changes in behaviour 
ean usually be observed, while the altered personality 
commonly claims to be the “ spirit ” of some deceased 
person temporarily manifesting through the medium’s 
. body. The impersonation given is often very persuasive, 
so that many people—strongly encouraged by their own 
will to believe—have not hesitated to accept the indica- 
tions at their face value. Others are more critical and 
it has always been one of the chief tasks of psychical 
research to examine these claims as dispassionately 
as possible. Orthodox psychology is familiar with many 
cases in which the normal personality of a mentally 
sick person undergoes very remarkable changes, such 
that we should be. strongly tempted to talk of ‘* posses- 
sion” ab extra if we did not understand the causes 
involved and the fundamental unity of the aspects 
dispiayed. The essential question in the present context 
is whether the changes observed in mediums belong 
to this general type, or whether it is really necessary 
to infer the influence of some wholly external personality. 
Until very recently, it has been necessary to work 
almost entirely on what may be termed “ legal” lines ; 
that is to say, we have examined the items of identifying 
evidence . presented by the claimants, we have con- 
sidered whether and how far they are characteristic of 
the individual purporting to advance them, and we have 
tried to estimate the likelihood of their having come to 
the medium’s knowledge—conscious or unconscious—- 
by normal means. In other words, we have treated the 
personalitics much as we would treat the claimant 
to a dukedom if we had no positive means, by birthmarks 
or the like, of identifying the true but missing heir. 
This method will always be valuable, but it can scarcely 
Jead to conclusive results outside the range of personal 
opinion, while it lacks that element of quantitative 
measurement which, in other fields, characterises the 
transition from speculative enquiry to’ exact science. 

The work which this article describes was intended to 
remedy this state of affairs to some extent and to devise 
means for studying trance personalities in an objective 
and quantitative manner. 

The method adopted was that of the Word-association 
test, which is probably familiar in principle to most 
readers. A series of simple words is called out one by 
one to the person, or personality, under test, who is 


required to reply to each as quickly as possible with the 
first word that comes into his head. Thus the experi- 
menter may say Green, and the subject reply “ Grass” 
or to the stimulus word Road the response may be High 
and so forth. The time taken to do this is measured 
with a stop-watch, and a repetition of the list shows 
which replies are successfully reproduced at a second time 
of asking. Undue prolongation of reaction time, or 
failure to reproduce the reply first given, indicates that the 
stimulus word has some special significance—usually 
emotional—for the test person—a_ significance to be 
attributed to the particular contexts of experience in 
which the word concerned, or that to which it refers, 
has played a part. And since no two people have had 
quite the same experience we should expect, and in 
practice we find, that no two give quite the same “ pat- 
tern ” of prolongations of time or failures in reproduction 
when a list of a hundred words or so is used. Thus a sct 
of such reactions (preferably repeated on several occasions 
to reduce the effect of fortuitous errors) is characteristic 
of the mentality of the person tested in much the same 
way that a set of Bertillon measurements would be 
characteristic of his body. 

It was originally intended to use this method simply 
by testing a medium first in the normal state and then 
‘““under control” in trance; for it was believed that, 
if the self-styled “ spirits ” were no more than secondary 
personalities of the medium, as orthodox psychology 
suggests, then the test would penetrate to the common 
subconscious and lead them to give substantially the 
same reactions as the medium herself; and, on the 
contrary, that if significant differences, not attributable 
to chance or error, were obtained, then the autonomy 
claimed by the personalities would receive support 
tantamount to demonstration. Significant differences 
have actually been found in certain cases, but it 
has also been shown that they can be produced in 
the reactions of a normal person by adopting different 
** poses ”’ or “ orientations of mind ”—not by “ cheating ” 
in the matter of particular words, but in respect of 
general attitude and imagined circumstances. It follows 
that “difference” per se, however strong, between 
normal medium and trance personality cannot be 
accepted as good evidence that the latter is what it claims. 

None the less, definite results of considerable importance 
have been obtained. In particular, there now seems to 
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be no reasonable doubt that at Icast some “ Controls,” 
notably the “ Feda” of Mrs. Leonard’s mediumship 
and the “‘ Uvani” of Mrs. Garrett’s are secondary 
personalities which have gradually developed round 
nuclei of repressed experience. ‘These personalities do 
not, as might be expected, exhibit a strong similarity 
to their mediums; on the contrary, and much more 
interestingly, they show an inverse relationship, known as 
“eountersimilarity,” such that words which elicit a 
long reaction time from the normal medium tend to 
elicit a short from the control, and vice versa. This assures 
us of a causal connexion between the two almost more 
certainly than a straightforward resemblance would do, 
and it seems possible to account for the effect only by 
supposing, so to put it, that what is meat for the one 
js poison to the other; or in other words, that the one 
can accept associations which in the other are rejected— 
with consequent prolongation of reaction time—by 
repressive forces. _ 

But these ‘‘ Controls ” are, as it were, the “‘ familiar 
spirits ” of their mediums, who appear whenever trance 
supervenes, and, as such, especially likely to be secondary 
personalities of them. Communicators, on the other hand, 
that is to say the supposedly surviving relatives of 
enquirers, &c., do not show this curious inverse relation- 
ship, so that their claims to autonomy are considerably 
better worth considering ; for if they are demonstrably 
different in character from personalities which are in turn 


“ce 


demonstrably secondary, there is at least a reasonable 
chance that they may not be secondary at all. They. 
may, it is true, be no more than histrionie poses, and 
prolonged research is likely to be necessary before we can 
settle the point. None the less, and even at the present 
stage, certain facts too complex to describe here do 
strongly suggest that in these cases two independent 
factors are at work, of which one is definitely the mind of 
the normal medium—and the other not. But whether 
this second factor will prove to be some other layer or 
segregated part of the medium’s total consciousness, 
or will look increasingly as if it were of independent 
origin, it would be premature to speculate in the present 
state of our ignorance. 

The case for autonomy would naturally be greatly 
strengthened if we could obtain substantially identical 
sets of reactions, from the same ostensible communicator, 
through two different mediums, for it would be diflicult 
not to conclude that some influence independent of both 
was at work. And it would be brought to a point which 
most critics would regard as virtually conclusive if we 
could obtain from a communicator a set of reactions 
substantially identical with those obtained from him 
during life. It is, indeed, difficult to define “ survival ” 
except in some such terms as “ recognisable identity 
of mental content before and after death.” 

[Neat week: Mr. Kenneth Richmond on “ Trance and 
Personality.” | 


HOLLYWOOD AND INDIA 


By I. G. P. SINGH 


NE of the things which very much impressed me 
when I returned to India last year was the pro- 
digious way in which cinemas had multiplied during my 
absence. For instance, in Lahore, the capital of my own 
province, five years ago there used to be only six picture- 
houses. Last year they numbered twenty; and there 
were still more in the course of construction. This for a 
population of about 300,000 gives one cinema to every 
15,000 inhabitants-—a figure, which, it is gratifying to 
note, does not compare too unfavourably with the aver- 
ages for some of the most advanced metropolises. 

Further, I should like to add, this increase is not con- 
fined to one isolated province. As I had an opportunity 
of travelling practically from one end of India to the 
other, I observed that it had affected the country right 
from Peshawar in the North-West to Cape Comorin in the 
extreme South, more or less uniformly. What was even 
more startling, was the popularity which films have come 
to enjoy with the people in general. Some idea of the 
interest displayed in them may be formed by glancing at 
any Indian newspaper. Even the more respectable dailies 
now find it necessary to devote a page or two to notices 
of the latest sereen successes ; a weekly Hollywood letter 
is featured prominently alongside the political despatches 
from foreign correspondents ; and a scandal in the celluloid 
world, more often than not, attracts as much attention 
as a declaration on Indian policy in Parliament. 
Names such as Douglas Fairbanks, Rudolph Valentine, 
Charlie Chaplin, Greta Garbo, Norma Shearer, have already 
become household words in India and, although Beverly 
Hills cannot be identified with Mount Meru by any 
stretch of imagination, it is not altogether fantastic to 
contemplate the possibility of these luminaries of the 
screen being included in the Indian pantheon at some not 
too distant date. 

In this respect it is, perhaps, relevant to mention the 
case of Madras. If any province has kept the ancient 
culture alive, then Madras certainly has. Here the ortho- 
dox tradition is still a living reality and almost every 


second person whom one meets seems to possess the 
metaphysical subtlety of a Ramanuja. I therefore, 
naturally, did not expect to find the influence of films 
so much in evidence in Madras as in other parts of India. 
But, in point of fact, I discovered that Madras specialises 
in the publication of magazines dealing with cinema topics 
in general and the private lives of film stars in particular. 
This incongruity at once baffled and amused me con- 
siderably—especially as a large number of these publica- 
tions are actually in the provincial vernaculars which, 
evidently, shows that a weakness for films cannot be 
wholly attributed to the demoralising influence of English 
education. Indeed, it must be duly emphasised that the 
interest in cinema is by no means restricted to the literate 
classes ; it is probably the only form of amusement which 
draws both the literate and the illiterate. Moreover, the 
contagion is rapidly spreading to the countryside, though, 
for obvious reasons, as yet it is not quite so virulent in 
the villages as in the urban areas. It is now not uncom- 
mon for the more adventurous villagers to consummate 
their periodic pilgrimage to town with a visit to the 
movies. 

What does this newly-acquired enthusiasm really 
signify? It is pertinent to attempt a brief analysis. 
Partly, no doubt, it is just in the nature of a passing 
craze for a novelty. But the issue also has profounder 
implications which it would be a mistake to ignore. 
It must be recognised that in India, as elsewhere, the 
films derive their appeal, principally, from the fact 
that they are fulfilling a very definite and urgent need 
—the need of the people for spectacular entertainment. 
Until recently, ritual with its picturesque and intricate 
varicty of feasts and festivals did, in a measure, serve 
as an effective antidote against the primal human 
allliction of boredom and ennui. But in an intensely 
tormented age like ours, it could be hardly expected 
to sullice even in a country like India. Something 
more was needed to fill the veid and provide a quick 
escape from the burden of monotony ; something came, 
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The cinema, demonstrably, is the open-sesame to the 
land of heart’s desire since it affords magical relief for 
almost next to nothing. Consequently, there is nothing 
surprising in the success of Hollywood products in 
India: it never was in question, especially, as for the 
Indian public they evoke the enchantment of an almost 
paradisiac reality. 

That is the crux of my argument: in this irresistible 
fascination of newness which Hollywood inevitably 
exploits resides its challenge to India. We are today 
willing to coneede that the three locomotives which 
somewhat wearily dragged the inaugural train from 
Bombay to Thana in 1853 confirmed the decay of the 
old rural economy of the country. I venture to predict 
that the historians of tomorrow will come to admit 
that the first film exhibited in India also marked the 
beginning of an end. In this connexion it is important 
to bear in mind one crucial factor. For the vast majority 
of Indian audiences the films conjure the vision of a 
life so completely unlike anything of which they have 
a direct experience, that it cannot help stirring a 
powerful longing in their consciousness. It is indis- 
putable that the contrast between their immediate 
environment and the fabulous werld, the glimpses of 
which they have on the screen, is extremely poignant. 
Whatever may be their reaction to it, it is certain it 
cannot be one of contentment with their own condi- 
tions. And these pangs of discontent, however passive 
and uncrystallised they may be at the outsct, must 
ultimately find an expression in some active and conerete 
form. 

This leads us to certain sociological considerations of 
a very far-reaching nature. It is reasonable to demand 
if it is possible to feed people’s imagination for any 
length of time on jazz rhapsodies without seriously 








undermining the authority of Manu; and whether 
encouraging a taste for the provocative nudity, which 
characterises the cabaret world of Harlem and Map. 
hattan,;, would not eventually have devastating, perhaps 
fatal, repercussions on such time-honoured institutions 
as, forfinstance, Purdah. Personally, I do not believe 
that many of the age-long complexes and _ inhibitions 
of the 'Indian society can survive a sustained attack 
from Hollywood. The cinema, paradoxical though it 
may sound, is bound to bring about a large measure 
of social reform. On the other hand, its impact on the 
impressionable younger generation of India must accen- 
tuate the already existing tendency towards adoption 
of the western standards of behaviour and value. Thus 
if the débdcle which has started in India is at all symp. 
tomatic of the trend of events in the East in general, 
Holiywood may still prove Mr. Kipling to be a false 
prophet. That much, at any rate, is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. 

All these developments, it is true, are regarded with 
pious horror by the older generation. In fact, the 
custodians of orthodoxy are getting generally restive, 
There are even indications that they are beginning to 
wake up to the menace of the cinema and realise that, in 
comparison with this subtle and insidious adversary 
which works in the dark, sueh innocent legislative 
measures as the Sarda Act and the raising of the age 
of consent are mere trifles. The next few years will, 
no doubt, see an intensification of their hostility to 
the cinema. But here, it has to be admitted, they will 
be up against a formidable enemy. I am even afraid 
that theirs is a losing battle. The conquest of India 
by Hollywood is inevitable: it is now only a matter 
of time. And when it is accomplished it will, in all 
probability, eclipse the conquest of India by the British, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DEMOCRACY 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


PINHE enthusiasts for liberty in the cighteenth century 

looked on the American Revolution, those of the 
nineteenth on the Italian Revolution, as the greatest 
triumph of the age. Yet in 1918, as Mr. Francis Hirst 
tells us in his interesting and incisive book Liberty and 
Tyranny (Duckworth), the most generally respected Judge 
in the United States declared that sentences of twenty 
years’ imprisonment had been imposed for the publishing 
of two leaflets which he believed the defendants had as 
much right to publish as the Government had to publish 
the Constitution of the United States. So little did the 
tradition that gained for the American colonists such pre- 
stige in the eighteenth century influence the mind of the 
American people when once the panics and passions of 
war had done their work. In Italy, where, as Mr. Fisher 
has put it in his recent volume, the “‘ mind of Cavour was 
the greatest triumph of English liberalism,” liberty has 
gone down without much more of a struggle than it 
offered in Germany, where the traditions were all in favour 
of authority. It is not surprising, therefore, that most 
people looking out on the world today, and seeing what has 
happened under universal democracy, speak of democracy 
as on its trial and that many of them take the gloomiest 
view of its future. 

Yet, on a long view there is not much to surprise us in 
the disasters that have followed the War. The problem 
that the new tyrannics present is not new in itself though 
it is new in form. Mr. Marvin describes that problem in 
the vivid little book he has just published (Old and New, 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson). Many people today sigh 
for the Middle Ages with “ the words and spirit of Dante 


and the whole higher atmosphere of Catholic thought,” 
as they reflect on the need for unity in the world and the 
mischief of the temper of nationalism. But the problem 
of civilisation was not solved in the Middle Ages, for if 
there was this great spiritual force making for unity, the 
politics of the time were full of violence, and there were, 
of course, serious obstacles to the freedom of thought and 
discussion. ‘* That unity only should be imposed by 
force,” says Mr. Marvin, ‘* which is needed for the peaceful 
existence of a society ...So much is essential—an 
ordered and settled framework in which the free life and 
thought of mankind may work. For unity of thought 
quite other means are needed, discussion, the intercourse 
of men and nations, agreement based on the free exercise 
of reason.” The problem, then, before civilised man is 
one of the greatest delicacy, for he has to devise enough 
government to provide security without extending it far 
enough to suppress freedom of mind. 

It is obvious that some societies have been much more 
successful in meeting this problem than others, and it is 
not difficult to find a reason. A society exposed to 
danger is clearly less well adapted to this task than one 
that pursues its life behind a screen that makes it secure. 
Down to the nineteenth century Germany was a medium 
in which the ambitions and rivalries of powerful States 
found their opportunities. Great Britain all that time 
was a single State, with less need than any State in 
Europe to consider the danger of foreign invasion. It 
is not surprising that in Germany, where unity was 
unhappily achieved by aggressive wars, a very different 
view was taken of the relative claims of liberty'and order 
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than that which prevailed in England, where Parliamen- 
tary government suited the tastes and the interests of the 
powerful class that controlled the nation, and presented 
none of the risks that freedom seemed to create in States 
exposed to attack. The history of the growth of liberal 
and tolerant ideas in England is told by Mr. Hirst in 
half a dozen attractive chapters that are distinguished 
both by learning and by charm of style; chapters that 
will be read with warm sympathy as well as with pleasure, 
even by those who may find themselves in disagreement 
with some of the judgements of his later pages. 

If the League of Nations had been an immediate 
success every State would have been put in the position 
that England occupied in the nineteenth century. But 
the League failed—for reasons that are clear enough— 
to remove two dangers, the danger of war and the danger 
of economic collapse. The second danger was closely 
connected with a third, the danger of communist revolu- 
tion. A number of States thus found themselves in an 
emergency in which it might be plausibly contended 
that to preserve the State as an ordered framework 
was impossible if free discussion and Parliamentary 
government continued. They lived in the atmosphere of 
war. Thus tyranny came back, but in a new form. For 
the States that fell under this kind of rule were extreme 
democracies with a very wide parliamentary franchise, 
one of them liberal in its history. This showed itself 
in the kind of man chosen as dictator. It is perhaps signi- 
ficant that whereas respect was paid throughout Europe 
in 1815 to legitimist authority, all the respect in these 


A STATIONARY CHURCH 


By the REV. 


vs UMANITY is onthe march again,” declared General 
Smuts at Versailles in 1918—a sentence which 

has been quoted on an average once a week ever since. 
It is true in more senses than were in the General's 
mind when he said it. Certainly there never before has 
been a time in our English history when quite such a 
large percentage of our people had their belongings 
packed in furniture removal vans, which lumber outwards 
from the slums to the housing estates on the edge of our 
cities, and southward from the distressed areas to the 
ring of thriving towns about sixty miles around London. 
When great quantities of people suddenly change their 
immemorial habits, and betake themselves in the mass 
to new surroundings, the cracks in the institutions 
around which their lives had been grouped, and in which 
they had lived, are revealed with a disconcerting sudden- 
ness. Of such institutions, none is having a more difficult 
time as a result of this mass migration than the Church of 
England. One of the serious cracks in its system has 
certainly been revealed. A single afternoon’s visiting 
on any housing estate leaves one in no doubt of what it 
is. In house after house the same tale is told. ‘ Ah 
yes, before we came here we were reguiar churchgoers. 
Father was a sidesman. Lily taught in the Sunday 
School. Tom helped with the Scouts. And I used to go 
regularly to the Mother’s Union. But—well, vou know 
how it is—we feel strange in the church here. We don’t 
know anyone. It’s a very nice church, of course, but 
«..” There, in a very few lines, is revealed the heart 
of the trouble, and the commonest failure of the parish 
priest. Somehow or other, for all our striving, we do 
frequently fail to give to people a sufticient desire for 
worship and sacraments for their own sake. Only when 
they have learned to need them as they need food will 
they be able to overcome the sense of strangeness which 
is apt to cover them with confusion and self-consciousness 


States goes to men of plebeian birth who seize the moment 
for action. The modern man in his fear turns to a ruler 
who has shown capacity rather than to a ruler who 
can only plead his long line of ancestors. Napoleon 
the Third, the forerunner of Mussolini, had behind him 
the prestige of the most admired name in France. 

If the problem is thus looked at in its historical setting 
the prospect seems less desperate. The conditions that 
have given dictatorship its opportunity can be removed 
if the rest of the world has enough wisdom and generosity. 
The fate of Italy and of Germany is not entirely in the 
hands of their rulers. Mr. Marvin points to the block of 
Scandinavian States as examples of well-governed and 
peaceful societies and he says truly that the conditions 
that have made so different a picture of the Balkan 
States are partly under the control of the rest of Europe. 

History shows too that States which illtreat their 
minorities and suppress discussion lose strength and 
resilience. Freedom of discussion is not merely a thing 
to be prized and admired for its own sake ; it contributes 
to the vitality and power of a society, however many 
the disadvantages it may seem to possess to men under 
the rule of panic. ‘* We Nazis.” writes General Géring 
in his book, Germany Reborn, * believe that in political 
affairs Adolf Hitler is infallible, just as the Roman 
Catholic believes that in religious matters the Pope 
is infallible.” It is difficult for anybody who looks at 
the history of the nineteenth century to believe that this 
is the end of all the struggles that Europe has endured 
for the rights of man. 


AND A MOVING PEOPLE 


R. B. LLOYD 


when they are asked to worship in a strange church, 
surrounded by unknown people. 

The second crack in the venerable building of the 
Church of England which a population on the move has 
revealed is the unfortunate rigidity of its finance and 
administration. Every bishop whose diocese contains 
one or more large housing estates is at his wits’ end to 
know how to get churches and other parish buildings 
built, and the salary of a priest to work there provided. 
At present, these needs are met by large appeals for 
money, and it may well be that private generosity will 
supply the existing need. But the need will not end with 
the problems created by the houses already built, or in 
building. There will be no end within foreseeable time, 
to mass migration, and therefore no end to the amount of 
new churches, schools, parish halls, vicarages, and clergy 
required, and there must come a time when it will not be 
possible to raise the money required by appealing to 
faithful churchpeople for it. Already a_ brisk corre- 
spondence in the Press about the special needs of the 
London diocese is suggesting that only by a kind of 
enlightened pluralism, whereby incumbents of City 
Churches draw their income from the City but do nine- 
tenths of their work in the housing estates, can the 
situation be saved. It is not that clergy are lacking. 
The trouble is finding new money to provide the salarics 
of vicars of new parishes. 

It is not surprising that discussion rages round these 
very practical matters, but as long as it is confined to what 
is practical at first sight, it will not point out the true way 
of escape from the problems created for the Church by 
mass migration. For the root of the trouble is precisely 
that which has always been, and still is, the main pastoral 
strength of the Church of England—the parochial system. 
For good or ill, the Church is parochial through and 
through. Its rule is to provide a church and a priest for 
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every soul in the country, and to make the priest .supreme 
and untouchable in his own parish by presenting him with 
a freehold of the incumbency, with the rights and appur- 
tenances thereof. The parish is the unit of the Church, 
and the parishes are its strength. No movement and no 
appeal has a hope of success in the Church if the parishes 
do not choose to take it up; and it is within the parishes 
that at least nine-tenths of the effective work of the 
Church is done. 

The parochial system, however, has been built up upon 
an assumption which no longer holds good—that most 
people pass their whole lives in a single parish, and that 
the exceptions will be so few that it is possible to keep 
track of them, by means of commendations and the like. 
This assumption is buttressed in the ordering of the 
Church’s worship. Those who read the Prayer Book, 
paying attention to the Rubrics or Directions, will realise 
that it is a document intended to be used by stationary 
communities. A thousand hints make that plain, and 
notably the injunction that those who intend to communi- 
eate on the Sunday must give their names to the vicar 
the day before. 

The utter completeness of the social change from 
immobility to violent and frequent change is even now not 
fully realised. A personal experience may make it clearer. 
Early this year the clergy of an industrial parish in a 
distressed area in the north sct themselves to visit every 
house in the parish. This they completed in four months, 


eS 
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and they made careful and accurate lists. These lists 
were then handed to other visitors, almost every one of 
whom came to the clergy to say that their lists were aj} 
wrong. Four months had passed, and not a single street 
was inhabited by quite the same set of people. Today, 
nearly a year later, those lists are half worthless. 4 
few of the people have removed to other houses in the 
same town, but most have gone south to towns like Luton 
and Chelmsford. The clergy commended all those they 
knew about, but the greater part of the removals 
necessarily escaped their notice. 


The parochial system is the lifeblood of the Church in 
England and it is inconceivable that it should be scrapped, 
It would take many generations to train a body of clergy 
who could work any other system half as well. But it 
will clearly have to be adapted a good deal. The people 
are on the march, and a Church organised on the assump- 
tion that they stop at home will have to find some way of 
adapting the system so that it too is much more flexible. 
Such an adaptation will necessarily be illogical, but that 
will disturb no one’s slumber. To covsider the actual 
measures to be taken seems to be the chief administrative 
need of the Church at present. Their details no one can 
foretell, But it would seem likely that any conceivable 
change must involve two things, the creation of some 
kind of general staff for the Church, and, sinee the staff 
must have real power, the destruction of the parson’s 
freehold. 


THE OPIUM CRAWL 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


HAT melancholic pastime of “ pub’ crawling,” 
indulged as a rule by hilarious persons who creep 
from one haven to another just as fast as a very fast car 
can go, is practised in rather different form by the Per- 
sians. In Iran they have their “‘ opium crawl,” morally 
perhaps a sadder business than a few hours of seasonable 
merriment, physically and mentally no less disturbing ; 
for the opium pipe spreads a halo of illusion over the 
mind, building with kaleidoscopic ingenuity where an 
overdose of alcohol serves to destroy the delicate structure 
of restraint. 

I had been walking for a while through the alleys of one 
of those Persian bazaars which are arched in somewhat 
gothic style and pierced in the roof by octagonal holes, 
Sunlight poured in and the cloistered gloom was broken 
into acolonnade of white shafts. These rays lit up the shops 
of carpet dealers, gimcrack merchants and men who sit 
all day with hand-saws, cutting out the teeth of wooden 
combs. Then the shops came to an end. There were a 
Jot of sacks about and, through a porchway, some donkeys 
laden with coloured wools. It was the sort of corner 
which should smell of the spices of the East. But that 
pervasive odour drifting through the door of a little 
teashop—its tiny window blocked with a great brass 
samovar—was the sedative and slightly sickly balm 
of opium. 


Inside this tchai khana I asked for a glass of tea. The 
proprietor poured it from a pot which stood on the top of 
the samovar. He took a handful of sugar and let the 
Jumps tumble through his fingers until the tea overflowed 
into the saucer. I sipped this coddled drink, reflecting. 
- - . Opium is a perfectly legal habit in Iran. It is 
rationed out to the army, as to some Indian regiments 
like the Sikhs. In roadside and frontier posts it is smoked 
by the police and gendarmerie. It provides the Iran 
Government with a considerable revenue and its export 
to China, although decreasing, is a source of income to 


poppy farmers in about two-thirds of Iran’s twenty-six 
provinces. The only restriction is an official seal, in some 
districts attached to pipes for purposes of taxation and to 
prevent addicts who open the bowl from taking out the 
opium to chew... 


Sitting on a rickety old stool I watched an olive-skinned 
Tranian of aquiline features puffing at his pipe with dreamy 
solicitude. He sat cross-legged on a wooden bench, wide 
enough for a man to sprawl in sleep, or for two or three 
to form a little party round a charcoal brazier, essential 
to the Persian style of smoking. The fumes spread across 
the room, so strong that one knew it must be true, as is 
said in Iran, that cats and dogs living in this drugged 
atmosphere themselves become victims. The pipe was 
about ten inches long. Its straight stem was made to 
pull apart, a small circular mouthpiece on the narrower 
half. The bowl was short, cylindrical and hollow, its 
only aperture a tiny one in the round porcelain wall. 
Hard-wood stem and delicately patterned bow] were bound 
together with a ring of polished copper. There was a well- 
worn look about this pipe and the silver pin, which hung 
by a tiny chain from the black stem, was bent. The bow], 
a fragile pink, had broken into a network of superficial 
cracks, 

The smoker took the pin, cleared the hole of its sticky 
black residue, then cut a fresh piece of opium from a 
brown stick which exactly resembled a length of modelling 
plasticine. He pressed the opium into his pipe and 
warmed it over the glowing charcoals. . .. Pierced a 
hole in the plastic substance, then blew. . . . Took up 
a tiny pair of tongs, picked a lump of glowing charcoal 
from the ornamental brazier and held it close to 
the pipe bowl. As he blew down the stem and out 
through the tiny jet the brown opium began _ to 
boil; a black viscous fluid formed, its smoke pouring 
up the nozzle of the pipe into the man’s mouth 
and lungs, 
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Good opium has a high morphine content, as much 
as 12 per cent., and its first noticeable effect 
upon the addict is. to make him hungry for more. 
Remoulding this treacly drug with the little pin the 
smoker repeatedly applied hot charcoal. The opium 
bubbled up and the fumes, inhaled as easily as tobacco 
smoke, passed into the lungs and out through the nose. I 
watched him cut another piece, smoke another pipe 
and then throw back his head, the nerve controls of 
the brain relaxed. His lips flickered into a smile before 
the defiant attack of fantasy which raced in his mind. 
He sprang to his fect, stimulated to fresh effort in a fallow 
world where now grew vineyards, lush melons, cucumbers 
and the white and purple poppy flowers. He strode 
out into the bazaar with a light step, leaving his com- 
panions to go on smoking with that half-paralysed look 
upon their faces. I, too, left them to a dream-life among 
unwhitewashed walls and tumble-down tables, presided 
over by the hollow-eyed proprietor and his elephantine 
samovar. 

I went away to catch a ’bus, the bi-weekly rattle-trap 
which climbs from the plain around Kermanshah to 
Sennch, high in the hills of Kurdistan. The seat beside 
the driver is best in these vehicles and I had reserved 
it. I climbed in and waited. At last the driver came, 
cursed a little over his ineffectual struggle with the 
self-starter then burst into a smile of recognition which 
might well have vanished had he understood me when 
I asked him if he was really going to drive. ‘‘ Could 
you find a better?” the broad grin seemed to say. As 
if to confirm this look he slipped the engine into gear 
and bumped out of the garage yard to turn into an 
equally bumpy road. And so we raced away just as 
fast as a fairly fast ‘bus could go ; stopping only to satisfy 
the curiosity of an occasional gendarme brooding by 
the wayside beneath a uniform of cornflower blue ; 
Jurching round corners until one felt the mind of the 
driver was miles away in that smoky tchai khana instead 
of being on the road some twenty yards ahead ; speeding 
perilously close to a precipitous drop to avoid the jagged 
edge of an overhanging rock. 


“ Do you always drive like this?” I asked. 

“ When Iam feeling well,’ I understood him to say. 
“ But if I am tired and hungry and want a smoke I 
sometimes think I see a road where there is water or only 
space.” — 

He rounded a hairpin bend, manipulating the gears 
with skill as a sharp gradient reared itself before us. 
Proceeding at a comparative crawl one had a chance 
to observe the countryside. I noticed a collection of 
dilapidated houses, their roofs fallen in, the whole village 
utterly deserted. Later I learned that it had been a 
Russian refugee settlement where, some ten years ago, 
almost the whole population had died of famine. At 
the time I did not know. “Is that what comes of 
smoking opium ?” I asked. 


The driver failed to hear, or to understand. His one 
object was speed. A dizzy descent lay ahead and at 
the bottom a stream with several mud-faced houses 
half hidden in a plantation of willow trees and poplars. 
We drew up at one of them, for it was getting dark. 
A little group of locals had collected on the roof and 
there, I gathered, we were to spend the night. The driver 
unlashed my camp bed and carried it up. Then he 
settled down to prepare a last pipe while I spread the 
blankets, stretching myself, that warm night, beneath 
the stars, And as I lay, trying to sleep, I noticed the 
driver, a-policeman, one or two shepherds and the keeper 
of the. house all nodding until they fell into a stupor 
and the silence was unbroken even by the crazy inner 
voices of their frenzied imaginings. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 

“A™ now you're talking!” cried an enthusiastic 

Canadian the other day, when I politely suggested 
that the present cold snap was doubtless nothing com- 
pared with the rigours of his native climate. It was 
nice of him to say so, but that is exactly what I was not 
doing. I was falling in with convention. I was con- 
versing out of the unwritten manual which all of us use 
for nine-tenths of our day’s conversation, in which it is 
enjoined that every remark shall be followed by the one 
next to it upon the page. Observations upon the weather 
fill one section (the largest). Another is devoted to ques- 
tion and answer upon your own health, your family’s, 
your dear grandmother's, and the all-important topic of 
last night’s sleep. Another is headed “ Politics,” and 
one very special section contains, to a number of varied 
observations, the solitary reply “ Jt’s a small world, isn’t 
it!” This is all very nice, very soothing, very necessary : 
but it is not talking. 

No new word is more urgently needed than one which 
shall differentiate this chittering, this elaborate game of 
standard question and authorised answer, from real, 
genuine, honest-to-goodness talk. The actual dividing- 
line is easy enough to see. Good talk, real talk, is 
unexpected : it surprises vou. Truth is no object: it is 
the shock, the stimulus, which counts. No one believed 
Bertrand Russell very seriously when he said at a certain 
tea-table “ Socrates has done more harm than any other 
single person in the world,” or James Stephens (whom it is 
impossible net to quote) when he declared in the same 
place that the chief terror of his early youth was that he 
might turn into God Almighty on the way downstairs. 
Surprise is all ; for which reason I would rate no less high 
the girl who said to me recently while she was washing 
my hair, “ I always have a little ery at Christmas.” 

The genuine talker can ply his art anywhere, at any 
time, in any conditions. He does not need the hush of 
midnight, the glowing embers, or the last encouraging 
drink. He does not even need to be introduced. Not 
long ago I was innocuously travelling in a ‘bus down Park 
Lane when my neighbour began to talk to me (this happens 
more often than it ought to, somehow). Between 
Grosvenor House and Hyde Park Corner the conversation 
had leapt from modern architecture to that wonderful 
moment (** of course vou will remember ”) when Xerxes, 
combing his hair on a hill before some battle, saw his 
opponents playing leap-frog in the valley below. I may 
have the facts wrong, for I did not remember at all: but 
I do remember my informant. That was a talker all right. 

It stands to reason that we cannot all talk : somebody 
has to listen. The world is, or should be, divided into 
talkers and talkees, and there are few sadder sights than 
to see two great men, monologuists born, obliged to talk 
to each other. Yet the perfect talker does not merely 
monologue. He shows by a number of little signs that he 
fully realises it is a person, rather than a tree-trunk or 
blank wall, that he is talking to; indeed, the more he 
includes his talkee (without, of course, really interrupting 
the flow of his discourse), the better talker he may be 
reckoned. I speak with some feeling, for I am a born 
talkee. When somebody spends an hour and a half 
describing to me in detail how a Boy Scouts’ camp should 
be pitched, Iam far from grateful, because he has obviously 
forgotten that Iam there at all. But when—as recently 
happened—a ship’s steward talked from 4.15 p.m. until 
8 without stopping about life behind the scenes on a big 
liner, I enjoyed it thoroughly—simply because, every 
time he thought I looked restive and as if Imight say some- 
thing myself, he gave me a charming smile and said “* now 
here’s a thing I wouldn't tell everyone,” before he went on 
to his next disclosure. Talkers, please note. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“English Drama. The Last Great Phase.” By Camillo 
Pellizzi. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Camitio Petiizz1, who holds a chair of Italian in the 
University of London, has written an unusual and extremely 
interesting book. It is illustrative of the disregard in which at 
the moment the theatre in this country is held that the first com- 
prehensive survey of modern English drama should have been 
made by an Italian. It is illustrative also that he, who holdsa 
much higher opinion of the work of some of the dramatists dis- 
cussed than a good many English critics would do, has not 
planned his book simply as a piece of dramatic or literary criti- 
cism, but more or less as an essay in social history and philo- 
sophy : the drama is considered in relation to, and largely as the 
result of, a phase in English social life, the final development and 
self-realisation of the Victorian middle-class. A great deal 
of theatrical history in this country has been written with no, 
or too little, attention to the social life of the period dis- 
cussed. But it -is possible to carry reaction against purely 
aesthetic or technical criticism too far. Dr. Pellizzi starts 
where Sir E. K. Chambers, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée and Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll leave off, and permits himself scarcely an 
aesthetic judgement or an attempt at technical analysis 
throughout the whole book. The result is that, though his 
treatment of his subject as a whole is generally speaking 
illuminating and suggestive, what he says of any single play 
is as likely as not to be unhelpful or even, from the point of 
view of dramatic criticism, irrelevant. 'The type of criticism 
which Dr. Pellizzi puts forward is only of use in discussing 
causes and intentions ; it is by its nature valueless in the dis- 
cussion of artistic effects. 

Dr. Pellizzi’s analysis of the English theatre is based on an 
analysis of the English character. He nates a continuous con- 
flict between idealism and practical materialism, expressing 
itself sometimes in barefaced opportunism, which has existed in 
the English mind ever since the Reformation, and to this 
he ascribes the Englishman’s traditional aptitude for com- 
promise, which provides a means of escape from having to 
face and admit an unpleasant finality. But when compromise 
fails to settle any problem, the Englishman’s consequent 
uneasiness makes him, according to Dr. Pellizzi, ‘“‘ an intensely 
dramatic character,” and in his view these periods of spiritual 
uneasiness are the periods in which drama specially flourishes. 
The last period, which is the main subject of this book, began 
near the end of the nineteenth century, when the British 
middle-class ** under‘ook a great radical criticism of itself” 
and examined the society which its compromises had produced. 
When the dramatic point was reached, it began to scrutinise 
itself in the plays of Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, and Bernard 
Shaw. The process was continued in the work of St. John 
Hankin, Granville Barker and Galsworthy, and later through 
the leaders of the provincial repertory movement. The 
original impetus, which in the achievement of these writers 
had produced such important results, was just beginning to 
show signs of the need for reinforcement when the whole 
process was abruptly dislocated by the beginning of the Great 
War, which put an end to dramatic production for the time 
being. As it happened, what was thus lost was never 
recovered, for the end of the War left the middle-class in a 
state of aimless chaos and disruption from which no drama 
could emerge. To this same cause—the premature termina- 
tion of a cycle—Dr. Pellizzi ascribes the deplorable standards 
which have prevailed in the theatre ever since. 

Not everyone, I imagine, will accept this thesis whole- 
sale, but no one can reject it without giving it consideration 
in every detail. The great merit of the book is that it presents 
the problems which it raises in a manner that stimulates 
thought. There are, of course, frequent points of detail for 
disagreement, but nearly always what is in question is a 
matter more of taste than of fact. Side by side with Dr. 
Pellizzi’s pursuit of his main theme are useful summaries of the 
work of the Irish National Theatre and the American theatre 
during the present century, and an interesting, though perhaps 
rather indulgent, essay on modern writers of fantasy. In 
short, this is a book which should interest many readers and 
which—with the reservation noted above—it is a pleasure to 
recommend. DEREK VERSCHCYLE, 


The Cinema 


“The Ghost Goes West.” At the Leicester Square, 

“Foreign Affaires.” At the Capitol 
M. Rene Ciarr made his name by a very individual form 
of fantasy. He was a realist, with a social conscience, 
dealing satirically with French types and scenes which he 
knew intimately. He was not a humorist in the modern 
English sense of a man who shares the popular taste and 
who satirises only those with whom the majority are already 
displeased. His satire was so far from being safe and accept: 
able that his early film, The Italian Straw Hat, roused enough 
opposition to keep him out of the cinema for some years, [ 
use the past tense. It is typical of the British film industry, 
whose leading showman if not producer is Mr, Alexander 
Korda, that M. Clair should be brought to this country to 
direct a Scottish film full of what must be to him rather 
incomprehensible jokes about whisky and_ bagpipes, a 
humorous fantasy without any social significance, realistie 
observation, or genuine satire: it appeared first as a short 
story in Punch. 

The story is of the Glowrie ghost, who is condemned to 
haunt an impoverished castle in the Highlands until, by 
forcing a Maclagan to admit that one Glowrie is worth seven 
of his clan, he has recovered the honour he lost two hundred 
years ago on the battlefield. The ghost is the double of the 
present Glowrie, who sells the castle to an American millionaire 
in order to pay his bills and falls in love with the daughter, 
The girl, of course, confuses the free amorous eighteenth-century 
ghost with his rather shy descendant, the millionaire decides 
to build the castle up stone by stone in Florida, a rival manu- 
facturer turns out to be of Maclagan blood, and the com- 
plications are as gently and traditionally obvious as coloured 
Christmas illustrations. The only opportunities for satire 
are at the expense of rich and tasteless Americans, as safe 
a form of weekly family fun as were war-profiteers a few 
years ago and as cubists still seem to be today. 

And yet I have never believed more firmly in Clair’s genius 
than I did during this film. The silly story, the gross misuse 
of Clair’s peculiar qualities, were forgotten in my admiration 
for his camera sense. In no other film this year has there 
been the same feeling of mobility, of visual freedom. And 
the actors responded with unforced lightheartedness. Mr. 
Eugene Pallette as the American millionaire gave the finest 
performance of his career, and Mr. Robert Donat as the ghost 
and his descendant acted with invincible naturalness. 

It is only in memory that the silly tale begins to outweigh 
Clair’s direction, for it is so much easier to carry a subject in 
the mind than a treatment. But even in the cinema there 
were moments when one realised the conflict between the 
scenario and Clair’s poetic talent; these were the moments 
of which this ghost was unworthy, when we were much closer 
to Elsinore than pasteboard Glowrie, to Purgatory than the 
brandy flames of the seasonal pudding, One remembers the 
long drift of white cumulus while the voice of the dead father 
condemned the cowardly ghost ; the moment on the ramparts 
at midnight when the great lace sleeve fell in close-up across 
the corner of the screen and with all the sudden shock of a 
striking clock one knew the ghost was there, just beyond the 
dark edge of one’s vision; the seconds when the camera 
slowly climbed the long worm-caten cobwebbed stairs and 
paced beside the cracked panelling. 

So, curiously enough, the silly tale gave one a chance to 
see a more deeply imaginative Clair than had his own 
scenarios. The Scottish holiday may well prove valuable 
for his future. Surely no artist can continue indefinitely to 
write as well as direct, to double the creative demand on 
his nerves. One has seen the effect on Mr. Chaplin, and 
Clair’s films since .4 Nous La Liberté have become rather 
tired and repetitive. 

One cannot confidently recommend any funny film to 
another person. People still complain to me that Jaz 
Comedy was not funny at all. So it is with great eaution 
that I recommend Foreign Affaires, a well-written film in 
which Mr, Tom Walls gives a really lovely performance 4s 
an ancient and aristocratic rake who finds himself in Queer 
Street because ‘‘a misguided jockey jerked the wrong 
horse.” GranAM GREENR. 
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Music 
A British Worthy 


Aut artists are limited to some extent by the conventions of 
their age and the technical material at their disposal. But 
genius manages to transcend these limitations, and we recognise 
the work of genius partly by its independence of time and 
place, by its universality. The music of Beethoven is con- 
sidered greater than that of Hummel not because it is more 
characteristic of the period in which it was written, but 
because, in addition to having that character, it speaks a 
Janguage that is applicable today and, we think, for all time. 
Henry Purcell was, among men of genius, especially 
unfortunate in the period of his life. With his fertility and 
variety of invention, his dramatic intuition, his instinctive 
musicianship and his inexhaustible flow of melody, he only 
needed the right instrument to his hand in order to become 
one of the greatest composers. But he was born at a time 
when the orchestra was in its infancy, and opera but lately 
invented. The old polyphonic style had passed away and 
the new was not yet created. The theatre was subject to 
conventions as rigid as, though different from, those which 
even Handel could not wholly transcend, so that he had to 
turn to oratorio for the full expansion of his genius. 

It is especially unfortunate that the bulk of Purcell’s 
dramatic music is buried in plays that an ordinary audience 
of today would find insufferably dull, or in recensions of 
Shakespeare that offend the rather pedantic purism of con- 
temporary taste. For the procedure of giving the King Arthur 
music as a cantata with a minimum of spoken narration to link 
the musical movements together, which was adopted by the 
B.B.C., hardly did justice to a work designed for dramatic 
action, After the first half-hour, during which admiration 
for the clarity and euphony of Purcell’s music chased all 
other thoughts away, one was conscious of a certain lack of 
variety, not of content but of form, in the long procession of 
brief songs and choruses. It is music designed as an accom- 
paniment to drama and to spectacle, and it needs the 
engagement of the eye as well as of the ear. 

Once, however, Purcell did show what he could have done 
in the theatre, if only the theatre had been ready for him. In 
Dido and Aeneas, written for private performance at a girls’ 
school, he created an opera that completely fulfils our defini- 
tion of a work of genius. It is the earliest opera that still 
maintains its place in the theatre if not, on account of its 
diminutive scale, in the regular repertory. It has more life in 
it than the operas of Handel or even Gluck, and it is not until 
we reach Mozart that Dido can be said to have been surpassed. 
This work, which plays less than an hour, has been recorded 
complete by the Decca Company as their first contribution to 
a scries of Purcell’s works. The performance, directed by Mr. 
Clarence Raybould, is in most respects excellent. The playing 
of the orchestra and the choral singing is lively and accurate, 
and, although some of the soloists are less than ideal, the drama 
is on the whole faithfully presented. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Dido and Aeneas is 
that it is composed right through, durchcomponirt as the 
Germans say. There is no break in the musical thread from 
the beginning to the end of each act, and the differentiation 
between song and recitative is far less conspicuous than in the 
later convention of set aria and recitativo secco. It may be this 
that commends the work more than later and more ambitious 
operas to modern audiences, accustomed to the homogeneous 
texture of Wagner and his successors. There is no need to 
expatiate upon the beauty of Dido’s final song, the most 
familiar number in the opera, though one may call attention to 
the more moving effect it produces in its context. The value of 
this recorded performance is that it enables one to appreciate 
musical points that are apt to pass unperceived in the theatre, 
when the mind is engaged by the action. There is, for instance, 
that simple, yet astonishingly dramatic change of key from 
€ major to F minor at the entrance of the Sorceress (for- 
tunately given full effect in the recording by the performance 
of the * Triumphing Dance ” and the cave-scene on one disk), 
which is but one example of Purcell’s intuitive grasp of the 
principles of dramatic composition. After hearing this work 
again it is not difficult to understand the remark of a modern 
Opera-goer, who said that it seemed to contain within its 
brief compass all the emotions of Gétterddémmerung. 

DyNELEY Hussey, 


Reichs-Seesport-Schule 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten| 

Im Siiden von Berlin, ungefiihr eine Stunde weit von der 
Reichshauptstadt, zwischen Storkow und KG6nigswuster- 
hausen liegt ein kleines miirkisches Dorf an dem Flusse Dahme 
mit Namen Prieros. Hier, in einer idyllischen Einsamkeit, 
herrlich zwischen Wald und Wasser gelegen, hat sich die 
erste Reichs-Seesport-Schule der H. J. (Hitler-Jugend) 
eingerichtet, die am vergangenem Sonntag durch den Reichs- 
jugend-Fiihrer Baldur von Schirach persénlich eingeweiht 
wurde. Fiinfundsiebzig Hitlerjungen erhalten hier ihre erste 
seeminnische Ausbildung. Die Jungen werden aus allen 
Gauen und Gruppen der Hitlerjugend ausgewaihlt, um ihre 
Erziehung als Nachwuchs fiir die deutsche Seefahrt hier zu 
erhalten. 

Die Seesport-Schule ist natiirlich ganz im Sinne eines 
Soldatenlagers aufgemacht. Die gesamte Mannschaft ist in 
zwei Gruppen eingeteilt, in eine Steuerbord-Wache und in 
eine Backbord-Wache. Diese Einteilung hat fiir die Schule 
bereits den Vorteil, dass die Knaben als Angehorige dieser 
beiden Mannschaften miteinander in Wettstreit treten. 
Morgens schon werden die Kinder von den Pfeifen der 
Wachfiihrer zum Aufstehen geweckt. Spiiter wird zu 
* Backen und Banken”’ gepfiffen; das ist das Signal zum 
Essen. In einem grossen Ess-Saal treten die Jungen an, die 
Essenholer stiirzen an die Kessel und bringen die kochende 
Briihe an die Banke. Zum Weih-Besuch des Reichsjugend- 
Fiihrers gab es etwas ganz besonderes, nimlich Gulasch und 
Senfgurken. 

Vier Wochen dauert der Lehrgang. Die Hitler-Jungen 
bekommen eine Léhnung von zwanzig Pfennigen fiir den 
Tag. Sie tragen alle eine einheitliche Uniform und sind in 
Wachen eingeteilt. Zu lernen haben sie alles, was ein Seemann 
kénnen muss. Angefangen von Spleissen und Knoten geht 
der Unterricht auch zu den “ grossen’”’ Dingen, also Klein- 
kaliberschiessen, Keulenwerfen, Morsen, Winken mit Flaggen 
und_ selbstverstiindlich noch jede andere Art von Sport. 
Abends um neun Uhr ertént das Signal * Pfeifen und Lunten 
aus ” und kurz darauf der Befehl ** Licht aus, Ruhe im Haus !” 

Mit Herr von Schirach kamen auch viele Ehrengiste zum 
Weihetag der Schule. Als Vertreter des Kriegsministers 
kam der Kapitiinleutnant Meyer-Déhner, der Ehrenfiihrer 
der Marine-Hitler-Jugend Vice-Admiral von Trotha war da, 
ebenso Obergruppenfiihrer Jagow und der Potsdamer Regier- 
ungsprisident Fromm. Auch der Bruder des Matrosen- 
Dichters Gorch Fock, der in der Skagerak-Schlacht ertrank, 
der Dichter Rudolf Kinau war mit seiner Schwester gekommen. 
Zu der Feier war auch eine starke Abordnung der Hitler- 
Jugend abkommandiert worden. Reichsjugendfiihrer Schirach 
schritt die Front der Ehrenformationen ab und hielt dann die 
Weiherede. In ihr erhielt die Schule den Namen von Gorch 
Fock. Die Jungen wurden ermahnt, im Sinne des Dichters 
ganze Minner zu werden und sich zu einem kompromisslosen 
Soidatentum zu bekennen. Dann wurde die Hymne der 
Jugend gesungen und der Fiihrer der Schule meldete : ** Reichs- 
Seesport-Schule klar zu Besichtigung ! ” 

In drei Kuttern und vielen kleinen Booten, Dingis genannt, 
zeigten die Jungen ihr Kénnen. Alle Mandéverbefehle 
wurden klar und sicher exekutiert. Seeminnische Arbeiten 
im Bootsschuppen wurden vorgefiihrt. Jeder der Schiiler 
hatte ein paar Handgriffe zu zeigen. Dann wurde zum 
Meldedienst angetreten. In kurzer Zeit konnten die Melder 
die aufgefangenen Texte vorzeigen. Der erste lautete : 
**Der Name Wiesbaden (Name von Focks Schiff) verbindet 
uns mit Gorch Fock.” Baldur von Schirach persénlich gab 
die zweite Aufgabe; sie lautete natiirlich: ‘* Der Marine- 
Hitler-Jugend ein Sieg-Heil!’’ Den Abschluss _ bildeten 
Leibesiibungen im Freien, seemiinnischer Unterricht und 
Dienst-Unterricht im Heim. 

Da die Schule bereits vor einigen Wochen in Betrieb 
genommen worden war, ist der erste Lehrgang in kurzer 
Zeit beendet. Nun werden im monatlichen Wechsel weitere 
Kurse folgen. Weitere See-Sport-Schulen sollen in Kiirze 
auch in anderen Orten Deutschland eingerichtet werden. 
Sind es hier, in den Mirkischen Gewiissern, auch erst nur drei 
Marine-Kutter, eine Motor-Barkasse und fiinf Dingis, so ist 
mit dieser kleinen Flotte doch ein guter Start gemacht. 

Denn Deutschlands Zukunft liegt wieder einmal auf 
dem Wasser! F. G,. 
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Wooding woodmen’s wages, is poor consolation. Yet the expe diture 


Wooding, the cutting of ash or hazel or most often sweet- 
chestnut copses, begins soon after Christmas in the south, 
and goes on all through the late winter until spring, the 
copses often thick with primroses long before the last pole 
is carried. Spanish chestnut is grown thickly, matures 
rapidly, springs up with lush vigour after each cutting, and 
like willow seems indestructible. It rises straight up, beauti- 
fully leafed, the leaves long and shining and toothed, the 
bark in winter smooth as beech and much the same colour, 
but a little darker, a kind of plum grey, a lovely intermediate 
colour seen often in pigeons’ feathers. The wood itself is 
white ; the cut stools shine up clean against the wintry back- 
grounds. The standing timber is sold in cants : cant evidently 
from canto, a corner, an edge. The copses certainly often 
stand like that, on field corners, triangular, or in strips on 
the road edge, though this may be the result merely of con- 
venient planting. It occurs to one that the word cant may 
be local, and again that it may not be a specific measurement. 


The average rotation for chestnut is sixteen years, but is 


very often less. The first cut is thin, the wood cleaving poorly, 
the second better, the third good, yielding 16 or even 20 foot 
hop-poles, good cleaving wood for fences, and in addition 
faggots, pea boughs, bean sticks, withes, thatching wood. 
The work of cutting, in its various stages, done in the winter 
sunshine or during bad weather in the little bark-roofed 
hovels that a woodman erects for himself, looks, like so many 
country occupations, a leisurely, charming task, the standing 


trees throwing long, soft shadows, the smoke of the burning 


chestnut chippings very blue and aromatic, the primroses 
responding beautifully to the sudden inlet of light. It is, 
I need hardly say, the work of an expert. Chestnut needs 
great care and, incidentally, pays very well for it too. 


% * a * 

Burning Woods 

Sweet chestnut has many virtues, but it ranks among 
average woods as firewood. It burns moderately. It can 
never rival the fierceness and steadiness of oak and beech 
or the candle-whiteness of ash. It is fascinating to burn 
uncommon woods. . A townsman orders logs by the sack or 
the hundredweight, and logs may mean anything from trashy 
elm to railway sleepers. The countryman buys by the cord, 
which means four-foot lengths, and cross-cuts it. From a 
good estate or mixed wood he may get six or seven varieties. 
Of common woods oak and beech and ash are kingly, all 
splendid woods, but there is a prejudice, for some reason, 
against elm. I never understood why, for wretched though it 
is when green, elm burns beautifully after a summer's drying. 
Of less common woods I like hawthorn, iron-hard, and red as 
though stained with its own berries. T. E. Lawrence spoke 
to me once with great enthusiasm of hornbeam, which he 
burned frequently. He held it, as far as I remember, next 
to oak and beech. Maple is also good, a yellowish-white, 
straight-grained wood, which burns like ash. It cleaves and. 
kindles like matchwood. Last winter I burnt ivy, as thick 
as a man’s thigh, and a vast hazel trunk, a foot or more across. 
Both are ephemeral. Willow, in my experience, is the 
sweetest of woods. Dried, like elm, by a summer's storage, 
it burns almost flamelessly, smouldering quietly, simply 
crumbling away, the smoke wonderfully blue and sweet. 
It comes into its own, like apple, on dry spring evenings or 
in early autumn, when the heat of a fire means little, and 
the sight and odour of it so much. 

we te * * 

Tree Surgery 

If winter reveals the beauty of trees, it is also merciless 
in exposing damage and defects. The fierce weather of 
1935—a bitter year for all tree owners—has been so disas- 
trous that it seems no exaggeration to say that 90 per cent. 
of the trees in this country are now in need of surgical 
attention. The attitude of the average owner of large 
trees is astonishingly indifferent. He seems to consider tree 
surgery an expense only to be undertaken in extremity, or 
he has fixed in his mind the notion that trees can take care 
of themselves or that anyway they are as good as everlasting. 
Yet the fall of a tree brings him to tears, and a stack of 
firewood, incidentally bought from himself by hard cash for 


each winter of a few pounds and the intelligent: epplicatisy 
of the principles of such a book as Mr. A. D. C, Le Sieur’s 
Care and Repair of Ornamental Trees would save tears, trees, 
money and all. Incidentally, it is worth. noting that 
the practical and economic possibility of producing 
higher grades of timber by careful pruning of’ standing 
trees is a problem that is being investigated by the Forestry 
Commission, and the Research Laboratory at Princes Ris. 
borough is making many examinations and experiments, 


* Do * * 5 
Allwoodii 


The late William Robinson grew very irate on the subject 
of Allwoodii pinks.’ He wrote that the name was false, that 
there was no such plant, that he had never seen a hybrid—ag 
the Allwoodii was claimed to be—between Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus, the carnation, and D. plumarius, the garden pink, and 
in his sturdy, rather clumsy style, which too often defeated its 
own ends, he went on to say that he had written about it 
to the Royal Horticultural Society, and to the raiser, that 
no one had taken the slightest notice of him and that, finally, 
he had been driven to state the truth. ‘Whatever the truth 
may be, it is worth noting that the Allwoodii race not only 
survives but grows in glory too, and those who are interested 
in both the truth and this charming family of pinks are 
directed to some remarks on the genesis of Allwoodii by the 
raiser himself. He is Mr. Montague C. Allwood, whose 
excellent book, Carnations and All Dianthus, is published 
by his own firm. In this work he states quite clearly, without 
fuss, and incidentally without any reference to Rébinson’s 
protests, that Allwoodii are the result of nine years’ patient 
crossing of the old-fashioned fringed white pink, Dianthus 
plumarius and the perpetual flowering carnation. He makes it 
plain too that the scientific committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society gave the race not only its name but its blessing 
too. Clearly, I think, he deserved something a little better at the 
hands of Robinson. The Allwoodii strain has been followed 
by other varieties, of which the Highland and Herbert hybrids 
are particularly fine. All, in my experience, are short-lived, 
but all may be raised with absurd ease from sced. 

oY * # * 


A Winter Morning 

The morning of December 17th was freezing white, with ice 
up to half an inch, the rime like snow in the grass, the furrows 
sheeted with glass. Small-bird life seemed suddenly para- 
lysed. A walk of four or five miles over field paths and green 
lanes seemed barren of anything smaller than a blackbird. 
The sky was literally empty, the air still as death, and it was 
only the cracking of ice underfoot that disturbed anything 
at all: great chattering flocks of wood-pigecons from the 
winter cabbages, a few hysterical pheasants, a silly blackbird. 
It was only towards noon, when the sun was just warm 
enough to be felt, that the small life began to wake and twitter. 
A sudden gathering of chaffinches on the bleak boughs of a 
young ash was worth waiting for then: a party of ten or 
twelve all clinging sideways to the perpendicular branches, 
almost inverted, so many rosy-breasted buds glowing against 
the iron-coloured bark and the wintry blue sky. There was 
a momentary_ flowering of wings, and they had gone. 


* * * 
A Country Dish 

Finally, what are wigs? Dictionaries do not help, Miss 
White says nothing, and I confess ignorance. But = Miss 
Jane Gamer provides the following recipe in a country MS. 
cookery book of 1854: ‘‘ Wigs for breakfast : one pound of 
flour, rub in 2 oz. of butter, 14 oz. of sifted sugar, the yolks 
of 4 eggs well beaten, one spoonful of yeast beaten up with 
sour skimmed milk just warmed ; mix all together and let it 
stand before the fire an hour to rise then make it into wigs 
and let it stand half an hour on the tins before they are put 
into the oven—half an hour will bake them. This will 
suffice for a party of five with moderate appetites—but if 
great gormandizers a larger quantity will be necessary.” 

I commend the dish to those who rise early, travel far, and 
deplore the current fashion of which a broth of cornflakes and 
thimble measure of lemon juice is called a breakfast. i 

H. kK. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep. their-detters.as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ** News. of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters. are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tux SPecTATOoR.] 


EGYPTIAN NAFIONALISM 
“{To the Editor of Tur Sprcratonr.] 


§ir,—Perhaps you may be interested in a short consideration 
of the present situation in Egypt, As you already know, 
Nessim Pacha has asked for the Constitution of 1923, and the 
rioting of irresponsible students seems to have changed the 
policy of a ministry. Nevertheless, the confined, strategic and 
opportunist character of the disturbances has been fairly 
obvious all along, and neither the shopkeeper nor the fellah 
has allowed Nationalist agitation to interfere with his business 
of planting crops and making piastres. An amusing story 
proves that even among the students Nahas Pacha’s propa- 
ganda, though intense, is not always very thorough. An 
English master recently tried to find out from his insurgent 
form what their 1923 Constitution really was. They were 
unable to tell him! Why the Ministry of the Interior allowed 
these rioting students so free a hand when they could certainly 
have taken steps to control such small and localised centres of 
agitation, is more difficult to understand. It is said here that 
the ministry had no wish to control them. In the light of 
subsequent developments this seems a plausible explanation. 

At all events there has been a change of policy and a united 
front has been temporarily created on the basis of a return to 
the 1923 Constitution. This political chess, while raising 
questions which may involve England very seriously, also 
reveals the curious nature of Egyptian Nationalism—a senti- 
ment created by the intellect and without ordinary roots in 
community life. Historically it is extraordinary to find a 
considerable national movement that visualises its aims purcly 
and exclusively in terms of politics. Foreigners who sympa- 
thise with the legitimate aspirations of the Wafd- are bound to 
ask themselves how real and how valuable a nationalist move- 
ment can be, that ignores national tradition and that shows 
no consciousness of its country’s past. Almost without excep- 
tion the modern Egyptian prefers a bastard second-hand veneer 
(usually pseudo-French) to his own cultural, artistic, and archi- 
tectural traditions. Egypt is Moslem; educated Egypt is 
nationalist: yet nationalism snobbishly repudiates every 
manifestation of the: Moslem spirit. Even the ministries 
prefer to hark back to something ** pharonic”’ for their new 
buildings. 

The Egyptian of today is consciously trying to forget his 
Moslem background, cutting himself off from his ethical and 
cultural roots. Yet while he surrenders himself helplessly to a 
devitalised modernity, international in tone, he paradoxically 
develops an ardent nationalism, Surely one of the strangest 
phenomena of post-War politics! Mustapha Kemal’s meta- 
morphosis of Turkey, the achievement of a single will, can 
hardly be compared to this Nationalism of the Nile, politically 
logical yet culturally and traditionally meaningless. 

Years ago Cromer saw the danger which lay in the widening 
of the rift between Moslem Egypt and political Egypt. For 
that reason he wholeheartedly supported the attitude of the 
Grand Mufti Mohammed Abdu. While conversant with 
European affairs such a man was not merely a Europeanised 
Egyptian; he remained in touch with Islamic tradition 
and attempted to adapt and interpret it to modern Egypt. 
* Egyptian patriots,” said Cromer, ** will find in the advance- 
ment of the followers of Mohammed Abdu the best hope that 
they may gradually carry out their programme of creating 
a truly autonomous Egypt.” ‘Today people of Mohammed 
Abdu’s breadth of vision are fewer than they were 40 years 
ago. Political Egypt has less and less background. The rift 
is almost complete and when the Egyptian Nationalist gains 
the absolute autonomy for which he is asking, there will be 
left no ethical, cultural, or artistic tradition in whose favour 
he can exercise this passionately-acquired political inde- 
pendence, 

Egypt can still be divided into the trousered and the 
“Great Untrousered,” and it is even possible that the 
adjective ‘ Egyptian”? is not applicable to the brand of 
national feeling so vocal among the trousecred upper-class. 
At an Egyptian dinner-party recently there were some 


dozen guests. Two of them were English ; the other ten were 
more or less distinguished Egyptians, some of them holding 
important Government posts. One of the Englishmen prefaced 
a remark to his neighbour with the phrase, ‘“ Now as an 
Egyptian, do you think ...” The label was immediately 
disclaimed. ‘Oh, I’m not an Egyptian,” came the answer. 
“Tm Syrian. I was born in Beyrouth.” It turned out that 
only a single guest was willing to be ticketed as an Egyptian. 
One claimed a Turkish father, another Coptic descent, and a 
third proudly insisted that he was an Arab. Yet all these 
men held Egyptian passports, carried weight in the country, 
and were more or less typical of the moneyed class. - 

The problem of Egyptian Nationalism is exceedingly 
complex, and it looks as though it were going to cause England 
a lot of trouble in the very near future. Unfortunately one 
cannot say that the prospects seem any more promising 
for the Egyptians themselves. A nationalism without con- 
sciousness of tradition, or even of race, provides no basis 
from which the educated class can derive any stability or 
code of values. The future would be brighter if it were possible 
to hope for some conscious attitude from the fellaheen. 
Centuries of oppression, however, while not destroying an 
immemorial tradition of agricultural procedure, have never 
given them an opportunity of developing the self-reliant tra- 
dition of an agriculturist class. Upon this it might have 
been possible to build a really indigenous and _ valuable 
nationalism. 

I enclose my card, Sir, but, as on the last occasion that I 
wrote, must remain,—Yours, &c., A. Boe, 

Cairo, December 13th, 1935. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Srr,—I am too subversive to share Mr. Philip Cox’s optimistic 
hope that my apparently ** iconoclastic quest ” for a rational 
reorientation of the Eurasian situation can be reconciled with 
Mr. Glorney Bolton’s * plea for sympathy.” The condi- 
tions implicit in such pleas are unacceptable to those who 
think as Ido. But, while Mr. Cox and I stand on somewhat 
different platforms, I recognise in his letter a liberal viewpoint 
which Eurasians and their friends may ponder with profit. 

May I add that I wish my community to be rationally rather 
than nationally minded ? I want it to be unashamed of being 
Indian, but the dangers of national prejudices prevent me 
from wanting it to be proud of the geographic accident of 
birth. That is why I suggested cultural alliances with its 
ethnic kinsfolk outside India. There is a “ practical” 
reason, too, for this attitude, which Lord Raglan impressed 
upon me some months ago. It would extend the determining 
factor of audience in hybrid endeavour. Afro-American 
achievements, for example, must be attributed not only to 
the stimulus of adversity, as Professor Toynbee puts it, 
but also to the enormous advantage in audience which they 
possess over other marginal groups. 

Unfortuhately, Eurasians do not realise this. Fortified by 
** sympathy,” they continue to live within their rotten bamboo 
fences. They even alienate their main audience in India, and 
excommunicate those who cannot produce credentials which 
satisfy their conditioned lust for “ white blood” on the 
paternal side. That the West Indians domiciled in India 
and identified with its Eurasian population should be excluded, 
as Mr. Cox points out, from a group of Eur-Afro-Asian origin 
is more than an injustice to his people. It is a debilitating 
folly. Mr. Cox himself is an outstanding example of the 
cultural loss to Eurasians through the reciprocal operation of 
Anglomania and the peculiarly British policy of * divide and 
rule.” 

And such reminiscences as the patronymie anecdote with 
which Mr. Bolton supports his “ reply’ extend this form of 
mental deficiency. Perhaps pseudo-Eurasians do increase 
(and I welcome. them) the “ Anglo-Indian ” vote, but their 
influence on the Census figures is more than compensated by 
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the near whites who cross the colour line. I leave it to the 
readers of The Spectator to judge whether Mr. Bolton’s demo- 
graphy and that of the “tainted and prejudiced”? (Mr. Bolton 
will see that I have no sense of humour) Simon Report, which 
utilised inaccurate figures for 1921, is to be preferred to Dr. 
J. H. Hutton’s scholarly survey of the Census results for 1931. 

In response to Mr. Bolton’s concluding challenge, I assure 
him of my interest in his Indian aspirations. The new India 
I visualise is, I suspect, very different from that of his own 
romantic dreams, but if he finds a niche in its education and 
government I hope he will allow me to be among those who 
congratulate him. Perhaps we shall celebrate the occasion 
in white ties at the Taj Mahal. But would not a Pernod at 
the Café du Déme form a more appropriate setting for our next 
encounter ?—Yours faithfully, Crepric DOVER. 

Marlborough House, Queen’s Road, Worthing. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE AND THE COVENANT 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The speech of Sir Samuel Hoare in defence of his 
action in sponsoring the now defunct peace proposals was 
well (and deservedly well) received by the country. It 
was the speech of a man who had acted according to his 
convictions and accepted the responsibility, and as such 
needs no further comment. 

What is of interest, however, is the curious fact that, 
throughout the entire speech the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is never even mentioned; this throws an interesting 
sidelight as to Sir Samuel's reactions to that document. 
It is obvious, in fact, that the speaker, even though he himself 
may not realise the fact, is not a supporter of that Covenant 
and is not, in truth, even interested in it. The Covenant 
in his eyes is a secondary, not primary consideration. His 
speech deals entirely with power politics of the pre-War 
order. 

This fact is shown throughout the speech, starting with 
the statement that the speaker, ever since he had been at 
the Foreign Office, had been obsessed with the urgency 
of two grave issues—to prevent a European conflagration 
and to avoid an isolated war between Great Britain and 
Italy. 

Admitting the extreme urgency and gravity of these 
problems, surely a third, the enforcement and preservation 
of the Covenant, was no less a vital issue. Yet it was not 
deemed worthy of mention. 

Then follows this statement : 

“When the election ended we had been given an overwhelming 

majority for the maintenance of peace—I emphasise that point— 
and for any collective action that might ensure it.” 
That election mandate was for the support of the Covenant, 
a covenant which, in Article XVI, envisages military sanctions 
if and when necessary. The mandate at the election therefore 
was for peace, as a long range objective through the Covenant, 
not an immediate peace at the expense of the Covenant as 
desired by the isolationists. It has always been recognised 
that economic sanctions against an aggressor may lead to 
military sanctions. 

Later Sir Samuel said : 

‘*“ We were engaged upon a double task of taking our full share 
in collective action and also with that other task imposed upon 
us by the League itself of trying to find a basis of settlement. . . 
and particularly was I concentrating upon the second of those two 
ees 

Here again the Foreign Secretary showed that it is the 
old methods of international bargaining—not the new idea 
of combined action against an aggressor—which he found 
practical and attractive. 

Next comes : 

“The fact is that there are only two ways of ending war, either 
peace by negotiation or peace by surrender. . . . 1 believe that 
the end of the war will come by a peace by negotiation.” 

Surely such a statement denies the whole principle of the 
Covenant. It postulates the condition that an aggressor 
must have some reward for successful aggression—and that 
the real question at issue is really, how much ? 

To select one last point : 


“We alone have taken military precautions. There is the 
British Fleet in the Mediterranean, there are the British reinforce- 
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ments in Egypt, in Malta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, 
not a man has been moved by any other State.” 

This is not proof of activity on behalf of the League by the 
British Government. 

Were our ships, machines and men sent to these places 
(incidentally our own possessions) at the request of the 
League ? 

Have we asked other States for armed reinforcements ? 
Surely it is obvious that guarding such places as Malta, 
Egypt and Aden which we have always done before the 
existence of the Covenant can hardly be taken as action 
on behalf of the League as Sir Samuel appears to imply. 

I draw attention to these points, not in criticism of the 
actions of the former Foreign Secretary, but to point out 
that he, like many other prominent statesmen, are incapable 
of grasping the fundamental implication of collective security, 
Trained in power politics, however honest their intentions, 
they cannot transfer their loyalties. 

The Covenant demands a _ revolution in _ international 
thought and action: attempts to bring peace to Europe by 
lip-service to the new ideal linked with inclinations and practical 
efforts to apply pre-War standards of international behaviour 
can only end in disaster. To condemn Mussolini as an 
aggressor, apply sanctions against him, and then recoil from 
the logical development and commence to bargain with 
him is to make the worst of both worlds. I suggest that the 
official policy of the League of Nations Union, that of enforcing 
oil sanctions and cutting the communications between Italy 
and East Africa will, in the end, be found the only realistic 
alternative to betrayal of the Covenant of the League.— 
Iam, &e., Pixie S. Mumrorp, Capt. 

St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 
S1r,—In a letter published in a recent issue of The Spectator 
reference was made to house coal produced at a cost of 
13s. 6d. per ton at the pit and sold to the domestic consumer 
at over 40s. per ton. 

When such figures are placed before the general public 
they are, quite naturally, unable to understand why there 
should be such a wide margin between the pithead and the 
retail price of house coal and are easily persuaded that there 
is some excess profit made on this class of coal by the distri- 
butor or other person through whose hands the coal passes 
from the mine to the consumer. 

It is singularly unfortunate that the statistics which 
receive the widest publication are those which relate to the 
average costs, &e., of producing all classes of coal (published 
periodically by the Mines Department) and the retail prices 
of house coal (shown on dealers’ price lists). 

The fact is, of course, that these figures are not in any way 
comparable, since a great variety of coal is included in the 
production on which the cost is based, whereas the retail 
price relates to the best coal only. 

Coal, as hewn from the seam and sent up to the pit-head, 
contains only a proportion of coal suitable for domestic 
purposes; indeed, even from the best house-coal seams in 
Lancashire less than 80 per cent. can be classed as house 
coal. 

A large weight of inferior coal is picked out which is either 
thrown on the dirt-heap or sold at a very low price. The 
smaller coal, or slack, is often sold at or below the cost of 
production ; a lot of dust is made in handling the coal on 
sereens, &c., and, in the washing of coal, a practice which 
has developed rapidly in recent years, a considerable amount 
of the fine particles of the coal is carried away in the water 
and deposited in the form of “ slurry.” 

Only the best of the coal is therefore sold as house coal 
and even in this one class there may be wide variations. 
It is possible that the very best selected coal may be sold 
for as much as 30s. or more per ton at the pit, but only about 
5 per cent. of the coal produced from the same seam can 
command such a price, but it is obvious that, while so much 
of the production is either sold below cost, is unsuitable for 
sale or is lost in the process of preparation for the market, 
the pit price of the better-class coals must of necessity be 
considerably higher than the actual cost of getting, if the 
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coal-mining industry is to receive an economic return for 
its products. 

If a general average price of 20s. per ton is taken for house 
coal sold at the pit, to which is added 15s. to cover railway 
rate and wagon hire to London and in addition the cost of 
delivery from the station to the consumer, it is clearly seen 
that a retail price of 40s. or more per ton cannot be justly 
described as excessive.—Yours sincerely, 

i A. F. Taytor, 

Confidential Secretary, 
Lancashire Associated Collicries. 
Lancashire House, 47 Peter Strect, Manchester 2. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD 

[To the Editor of THE Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your paragraph, The Health of the Child, under the 
“News of the Week”’ in your last issue, you draw attention to 
the new circular just issued by the Board of Education on the 
subject of meals and milk for school children. This circular 
is apparently intended to make clear a previous circular of the 
Board on the same subject. The earlicr circular aroused 
considerable opposition because it laid down that no children 
were to receive free meals or free milk, however poor their 
parents might be, unless the School Medical Officer was able 
to certify that the children were actually suffering from sub- 
normal nutrition. 

One looks in vain in the new circular for any withdrawal of 
this condition. Children whose parents’ income falls below 
the scale may be placed temporarily on the free list pending a 
medical examination, but they are not to remain upon it 
unless at all events slight symptoms are discovered. 

It is, of course, very desirable that all children in receipt of 
free meals or milk should be medically examined from time to 
time to see whether they are making proper progress or whether 
additional assistance is required. But this is very different 
from laying it down, as the circular does, that, unless a particu- 
lar type of medical report is obtained, no child, however great 
its poverty, can receive at school the nourishment that its 
parents are unable to provide for it at home.—Yours, &c., 

Cambridge. Ciara D. Rackuam. 


BRIXTON PRISON 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectrator.] 
Smr,—As I have been a Visiting Justice at this prison during 
the last few years I trust you will permit a few observations 
in reply to the letter which appeared in your last issue. 

I have paid many visits, and on each occasion every prisoner 
has the right to bring his grievances before me, and care is 
taken that each one has the opportunity of doing so. On each 
occasion a considerable number of interviews have taken place 
but the prisoner almost always is seeking advice on some 
matter unconnected with the prison, and complaints are 
extremely rare. 

The Governor impresses me as able and humane, and the 
warders seem of an excellent type. The prison is well warmed 
and aired, whilst the hospital seems excellent. I have never 
had a complaint regarding food. I have gone through the 
kitchens, which are clean and sanitary, and have seen the food 
in its unprepared state. I have seen nothing calling for 
criticism, but of course the really important factor is the total 
absence of complaint. Such discipline as exists does not seem 
to me in any way excessive, nor does it seem to incur the 
resentment of the prisoner.—Yours faithfully, 

Cuas. Wricut. 

51 Worcester Road, Sutton. 


THE LEAGUE AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Smr,—Your reply to Mr. Martin Lindsay sufficiently reveals 
the weakness of the “* collective’ principle embodied in the 
League. ‘ League action ” you say, ‘can only take account of 
the external relations of States.” But there are no such 
external relations. Not even Mussolini could threaten the 
“ principle of collective action,” and certainly no one would 
lift a finger to defend it if foreign affairs were not also domestic 
affairs. The inability of nations to accept the decisions of 
the League in any major issue is an aspect of their sovereign 


integrity. No State can do what EHtaly has been asked to da 
without becoming the subject of an extra-national sovereign 
and throwing its own moral life into confusion. If Italy yields 
to the pressure of sanctions she will become a mandated 
territory in all but name, exposed in her position to all the 
uncertain experiments of European diplomacy, or else a 
British protectorate. In Europe it is commonly understood 
that the League is the latest refinement of British Imperialism. 
Sir Samuel Hoare was “dropped overboard” precisely 
because he gallantly attempted to treat it as an independent 
tribunal ; and, as British disgust was itself strong enough to 
kill the peace proposals before the League had examined them, 
the League has lost all that Britain gained by our hasty and 
popular decision. Sir Samuel acted consistently with the 
principles of his speech at Geneva. His resignation implies 
that Britain has rejected those principles and is prepared to 
assert her will alone. The situation is simply that British 
sentiment has triumphed over Italian sentiment, and both 
have equally discarded the “* principle of collective action.” 
We may be right, but as one of the parties in the dispute we 
are not in a position to return a verdict. We have proved, 
at all events, that there is no collective tribunal to which 
Britain will submit unless it happens to agree with Britain. 
Nor can there be such a tribunal so long as we try to found it 
without any real moral solidarity on a purely national and 
utilitarian basis.—Yours, &e., 

32 Lyttelton Court, N.2. 

[For the suggestion that Britain is ‘‘ one of the parties to 
the dispute ” there is not a shred of justification. The main 
‘** dispute ” is between the League and Italy. Britain can be 
said to be a party only so far as she is a member of the League. 
British disgust at the proposed peace terms was due mainly 
to indignation that a representative of Great Britain should 
have had any part or lot in their formulation. It is strictly 
true that the League is concerned not with the internal régimes 
of States but with their external relations with one another.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 


T. S. Grecory. 


CYPRUS 
[To the Editor of Ture Spectartor.] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 29th it is suggested by a 
reader that Cyprus has never belonged to Greece. 

Allow a Greek reader of your paper to observe that this 
opinion does not agree with the facts admitted in history. 
Till 1191, Cyprus was part of the Greek Empire. In 1191 
she was surrendered to Richard Coeur de Lion, but for one 
year only, since in 1192 he sold her to the Lusignans under 
whose rule she remained till 1489. That year Cyprus was 
surrendered to the Venetians who kept her till 1571. In 
1571 she was conquered by the Turks under whose rule she 
remained till 1878. 

It is thence proved that Cyprus has belonged to Greece.— 
Yours faithfully, Mirsa PERROTI, 

Athens, December 12th, 1935. 


CONDITIONS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE 
[To the Editor of Tire Seecrator. | 
Sir,—I write to thank you so much for your paragraph 
on the subject of the ‘ La Crescenta.” On November 30th, 
1933, 12,000 officers of our merchant service petitioned 
the Government for an enquiry into their conditions of 
service. That petition was refused on the grounds that the 
National Maritime Board was able to do all that was necessary. 
That body has no statutory powers and is composed of ship- 
owners with elected representatives of officers and men, 
the latter of whom have only power to make suggestions. 
Two years have now passed away, and in that time the 
*‘ Usworth,’ ‘ Millpool,’ * Blairgowrie’ and ‘La Creseenta’ 
have followed each other to a grave in the great waters. 
Had the Government taken action on the grounds desired 
many of these officers and men would be alive today. The 
owners of ‘ La Crescenta’ have appealed against the findings 
of the Wreck Commissioner, so it would be improper for me 
to comment on this case which is now sub judice. T will only say 
that I was present each day of the enquiry, sitting beside the 
heartbroken mother of the third officer. He was her only 
son. In the name of the wives and mothers of merchant 
service ofJicers, I beg all who read this letter not to be satisfied 
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with piecemeal investigations by the Board of Trade, but to 
insist through their Members of Parliament for a public 
enquiry either by Royal Commission or otherwise into the 
Merchant Shipping Act, last revised I believe in 1894. We 
contend that it is obsolete and that the public would be 
horrified could they realise how little it is suited to present- 
day conditions and what loopholes it leaves to unscrupulous 
shipowners. If so, these men will not have died in vain.— 
Yours faithfully, Dorotuy NELSON WARD, 
President, the ‘* Watch Ashore.” 
Nonsuch Park, Cheam, Surrey. 


THE VOICE OF YOUTH 

[To the Editor of Tur SrectTator.] 
Sir,—We read a few days ago the report of the meeting of 
the League of Nations Union Executive Committee in which 
three gentlemen—Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord Cecil, and 
Sir George Paish—secured the passing of a resolution demand- 
ing military sanctions against Italy. We find, on reference to 
the usual sources of information, that the combined age of 
sthese three gentlemen is no less than two hundred and ten 
‘years. It is, therefore, safe to say that none of them would 
be called upon’ to serve in the war which they risk. On the 
other hand, there is not a boy amongst those of us who send 
you this letter who would not be immediately required to offer 
his life in the war, for, although we shall not be counted 
worthy of having a vote for three morc years, we have already 
reached the age at which schoolboys were conscripted in the 
last war, and will be in the next. Professor Gilbert Murray 
has been good enough to offer some millions of us already. 

May we point out with the modesty becoming voteless 
victims that when we are ordered as soldiers to drop bombs, 
falling alike on the innocent and guilty, regardless of sex or 
age, or to drive bayonets into the vulnerable parts of the bodies 
of the youth of other nations (and incidentally to submit to 
these horrors ourselves) it will mean nothing to us that this is 
called a League war ? What was the last one called ? Was it 
not a war to end war ? 

Is it unbecoming for us to suggest that our point of view 
should not be wholly overlooked by our venerable leaders 
who are so eager against dictatorships ?—Yours sincerely, 

Tue Sixtn Form or BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE IRISH ” 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your reviewer, Mr. Derek Verschoyle, describes my 
book, The Impossible Irish, as a squib, and proceeds to spout 
a column and a half in the damping of it. I hesitate to ask 
you to waste more of your valuable space on a squib, but Mr. 
Verschoyle’s extraordinary methods of reviewing compel me 
to protest. He accuses me of wholesale inaccuracy and pro- 
fesses to give several examples. Two of these (the references 
to James Joyce and the Norman landing), obvious slips of 
memory and of no importance, I admit. With the other 
examples the inaccuracy is on the part of Mr. Verschoyle. 

I am accused of having made the assertion “ with a great 
air of discovery that Edmund Burke and William Carleton 
are Ireland’s only two great writers,”’ the rest being English. 
Actually, I quoted Mr. de Valera, who, referring to Ireland's 
greatest literary figures, mentioned only four—Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke and Carleton. I pointed out that the first two 
were of English strain, and hinted that Mr. de Valera’s list 
could not be extended because of the number of Irish writers 
who had come under the Free State censorship ban. 

Mr. Verschoyle suggests that, in dealing with Roger Case- 
ment and Richard Croker, I reveal a * naive belief that a 
whole country can be indicted in terms of the shortcomings 
of a handful of its least reputable nationals,” and that my 
references have * the merit of general accuracy ” because I 
am ‘ merely transcribing the opinions of other writers.””> My 
chapter on Casement was written (with sympathy) to em- 
phasise the fact that he was a neurasthenic who should not 
have been hanged. Richard Croker I submitted was, although 
* crooked up to the eyes,” in point of personality and genuine 
ability, “‘ the greatest Irishman since Brian Boru.” Neither 
individual was held up as a representative Irishman, and I 
shall be interested to hear who are the writers whose opinions 
on Casement and Croker I have ‘* transcribed.” 

I could go further to prove that Mr. Verschoyle has more 


eS 
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inaccuracies in his 1,000-words review than all the Irish and 
pro-Irish reviewers, including himself, have so far found jp 
my 50,000-words book ; but there is a more important point 
to which I feel I should call his attention. He states that my 
**exultant exhumation of tragic episodes in Irish history» 
often leads me into a “ kind of blundering stupidity which,” 
if I were a person “ of any public importance, would make 
The Impossible Irish a gesture towards another nation de. 
manding something sterner than the mere condemnation op 
literary grounds of a frivolous and worthless book.” If Mp, 
Verschoyle cares to show this paragraph to any of his legal 
friends, they may possibly inform him that he has not far to 
seck for an example of “ blundering stupidity” on the part 
of a reviewer. Tom PENHALIGON, 
c/o Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 
Carter Lane, E.C.4. 


QUEST ROMANTIC 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraton.s 
Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me to make a few 
observations in reference to the review of my book Quest 
Romantic in your issue of December 13th. 

Marshal Lyautey divided Morocco into two zones—Moroceo 
utile and Morocco inutile. The first, it is true, can be visited 
in motor coaches traversing excellent roads, and there are 
luxurious hotels (for those rich and foolish enough to stay 
in them), but Morocco inutile is quite a different matter, and 
I should have thought everyone would have known the 
difficulties to be met with beyond the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas. Only this summer I had a most terrifying and 
incredibly uncomfortable journey crossing the Glaoui pass 
over the High Atlas, and a friend of mine fared little better, 
I was fourteen months in France and know what it is to 
be terrified and uncomfortable in spite of ‘ rose-coloured 
spectacles.” 

Moreover, I have served for eight years in India, Turkey 
and the Emirates of Northern Nigeria, and I should like to 
say most emphatically that the romantic life of a people 
has survived in Morocco to an extent I have not scen else- 
where. IF’. H. Metror, Captain. 

(Lately Indian Army and Assistant Commissioner 
of Police, Northern Nigeria.) 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 

[To the Editor of Tar Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—You were kind enough four years ago to publish a 
letter appealing for support of the British Institute of 
Philosophy, which was founded in 1925 with the late Lord 
Balfour as its first President. The appeal was based on 
the existing disorganisation of beliefs in fundamental prin- 
ciples in every department of life, and the need of a cultivation 
of systematic thought that has the most intimate bearing 
on practice. Since then this need has not diminished. We 
have seen in the interval the rise of forms of political life 
which appear to deny those constructive forces which have 
been generally regarded as of first importance. On_ this 
and on other accounts there is pressing need to consider 
what the primary standards of right and wrong in the conduct 
of nations should be. 

We therefore in the tenth year of the Institute venture 
to ask again for your hospitality with a view to making its 
work better known and obtaining further support that will 
enable it to extend its activities. ‘These consist at present 
of the publication of the quarterly review Philosophy, the 
holding of courses of public lectures, the organisation in 
London and other cities of reading circles, and the arrange- 
ment of monthly evening addresses by leaders of opinion 
in various departments of thought, scientific, aesthetic, 
political, moral and religious. Those of your readers who 
would desire to become members of the Institute (the sub- 
scription is £1 1s., which covers the price of the quarterly 
review) or to obtain further information with regard to it, 
are invited to communicate with the Director of Studies 
at the rooms of the Institute in University Hall, 14 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1.—Yours, &c., 

S. ALEXANDER, ARTHUR EDDINGTON, WILLIAM EBsor, 
W. R. Incr, A. D. Linpsay, OLIverR LopncGr, J. H. 
MuIRHEAD, RUSSELL, RUTHERFORD, HERBERT SAMUEL. 

London, 
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Christmas 


By E. E. 


CurIsTMAS is a season in which I almost become an old- 
fashioned Tory, and welcome the maintenance of old customs. 
And Christmas customs are very old indeed. No one knows 
when or how they began. In the most ancient historical times 
they were spoken of as originating in times still more ancient, 
when the gods walked on earth and mingled with men. Our 
own ancestors conceived of Thor and Odin as keeping Yule- 
tide, apparently as a time which had always been kept. I 
should imagine that, as soon as people noticed the ** death” 
of the sun, and thought he could no longer see them, they 
began to play about like schoolboys when the master is 
away. 

Whatever the origin of the customs, many of them still 
survive. I like to think, when I see the crowds thronging 
Oxford Street to buy presents, that they are doing what was 
done thousands of years ago. Perhaps some of the presents 
are humorous or mischievous, like the volume of bad poetry 
which, *‘ on the best of days,” Calvus sent to his friend Catul- 
lus, and to which Catullus threatened to retort with a cartload 
of all the worst poems he could buy (presumably on credit) 
at the bookshops. When the apparently inexhaustible writer 
of thrillers lays down his pen for a few hours to play with his 
family, he is doing almost exactly what Martial urged the 
author of one of the dullest and longest of epics to do during 
the “ Saturnalia.” ‘‘ Put away,” said he, ** your Punica, 
with its talk of Hannibal’s perfidious stratagems ; now is the 
free time of December, when public gambling is allowed, and 
the dice-boxes are rattling all over the city.” We may perhaps 
go further back still. There was only one season in Eden, 
but that was probably a year-long Christmas. At any rate, 
if Milton may be trusted, even the elephant enjoyed himself, 
and the lion, like a modern paterfamilias, ** sporting ramped, 
and in his paw dandled the kid.” 

As I look at the mistletoe, I remember how it was the 
one thing on earth which was left out when every thing else 
swore not to hurt Balder, and how the envious Loki used 
it to kill the god of fairness and happiness, thus violating the 
“orith ’ or peace of the holy season. It has taken the 
oath since then, and is now the harmless plant of innocence 
and mirth. 

There is one old custom which may well have been salutary, 
but which the sensitive amour-propre of later times has 
considerably modified. Among the Romans, and indeed 
among many other peoples, you had the chance of seeing 
yourself as others saw you. In “libertate Decembri” 
slaves became free, and wore the dress of freemen. Then 
was the chance of telling their masters what they thought 
of them; and, as Horace informs us, they sometimes took 
it. “Ive had to listen to you a long while,” said Davus 
to Horace; ‘now it’s your turn to listen to me™; and 
the irascible poet heard some very plain home-truths, which 
must have been laid to heart or he would not have troubled 
to record them. There is some ‘** Decembrian license * today, 
and more still at Italian carnivals; but I doubt if many 
English householders would endure from their servants 
what Horace, with a certain natural impatience, stood from 
his bondman. 

I take the Shakespearean privilege of ** jumping o'er times, 
and turning the accomplishment of many years into an 
hour-glass.”” From the reign of Augustus I leap to the age 
(if there ever was such an age) of King Arthur. Christmas 
at Camelot seems to have been very specially refined. 
According to the author of Gawayn and the Green Knight 
there was rich revel, a feast of fifteen days, all the meat and 
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mirth that men could devise, dear din in the day and dancing 
at night, the loveliest ladies that ever life had, the comeliest 
king that court could hold, and everything else that could 
be worked into an alliterative line. A prize was offered for 
whoever made most mirth. But we are distinctly told that 
what gave most pleasure was the courteous conversation, 
and that the knights gained much comfort from the talk of 
the fair ladies by whose side they sat at the feast. We may 
not have advanced as far as we think from the fourteenth 
century. 

The Church was right to take over this season from the 
Saturnalia of the Romans and the joy-time of the worshippers 
of Mithras eternal and invincible ; nor was she wrong, when she 
reached the Northern peoples, to annex their Yuletide. It 
is true enough that, as some of the Fathers pointed out, 
the 25th of December was a very unlikely date on which 
shepherds would abide in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. There were some also who disliked the heathen 
tone of the revels, and others who detected in them a taint of 
the Jewish Chanukah. But the general sense was wiser ; 
it recognised the good in things evil, and saw no harm in 
borrowing jewels from the Egyptians. Like Luther, who did 
not wish Satan to have all the good tunes, the Church did not 
see why the heathen should have the best festivals. For 
this we owe her thanks. 

Some, inevitably, of -the old rites disappeared; others 
were altered, and have gone on altering. The “ Lords of 
Misrule’’ have largely vanished; we no longer celebrate 
Twelfth Night as Shakespeare celebrated it; and ,not all 
of what Washington Irving described has remained. That 
fine old descendant of Sir Roger de Coveriey, the Squire of 
Bracebridge Hall, could he return to life, would note with 
stern disapprobation that several of his favourite r.tes had 
passed into oblivion in a mere hundred years. It would take 
us far to inquire why, of these ceremonies, ** some be abolished 
and some retained ” ; indeed, I doubt whether any explanation 
is possible. It is an affair of fashion, and fashion blows as it 
lists. But there are two sides to this fickleness. Equally 
unaccountably, what has departed may return, and indeed 
some departed fashions are, I think, returning. The eating 
of frumenty, I believe, never died out in the North of England, 
and if I am not mistaken, it will be eaten during the coming 
season in the South also. Should this be the case, so much 
the better. 

A question on which I should greatly like my ignorance to 
be enlightened is as to the time when publishers first thought 
of taking advantage of the Christmas feeling. What publisher 
first said, ‘* People are kindly at this season, and may be 
inclined to take pity even on a bookseller” ? Or to what 
editor, full of love for the human race, did the idea first oecur 
of increasing even Yule-tide happiness by scattering abroad 
Christmas Numbers of his magazine ? And who first perceived 
that, to be ready in time, he must begin working up his 
Christmas jollity in the doldrums of July ? I confess I do 
not know. Christmas cards, I do know, began about 1840 ; 
Christmas annuals somewhat earlier; but the kind of thing 
we see now, when did it begin ? There is a Latin book called 
Saturnalia, and we have, as we have seen, some classical 
Christmas letters. But did the Roman booksellers in the 
Argiletum load their counters with books and pamphlets 
gorgeously decorated, and painted in all the colours of the 
rainbow ? Did the children pester their parents to buy 
them picture-books ? I fear not; and, if I am right, we 
are in this respect at least better off than the ancients. 
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Anatomia Poetae 
The Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited by H. W. 


Donner. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes. By H.W.Donner. (Blackwell. 18s.) 
The Browning Box. Edited by H. W. Donner. (Oxford 


University Press. 15s.) 
‘‘TirE science of psychology, and mental varieties, has long 
been used by physicians, in conjunction with the corresponding 
corporeal knowledge, for the investigation and removal of 
immaterial causes of disease ; it still remains for some one to 
exhibit the sum of his experience in mental pathology and 
therapeutics, not in a cold technical dead description, but a 
living semiotical display, a series of anthropological experi- 
ments, developed for the purpose of ascertaining some 
important psychical principle—i.e., a tragedy ... Apollo 
has been barbarously separated by the moderns: I would 
endeavour to unite him.” This was Beddoes’s intention 
when he began to study medicine at Géttingen in 1825. 
For the next twenty years he lived with the image of that 
perfect tragedy, like a baffled Pygmalion whose marble 
was obstinate under the chisel while he already prayed for 
its life; 
* Still, discontent, 
Over his sensual kind the sculptor went 
Walking his thoughts.” 

Vere, from the letters and from Mr. Donner’s magnificent 
text of the play itself, we can see his racking struggles in 
the writing and re-writing of Death's Jest Book. It never 
really became a tragedy at all, but the aim to perfect it 
kept the stream of his verse running when doctoring or politics 
might have dammed it up, when ** Apollo’s pill box ” might 
have won permanent preference over his lyre. 

In answer to his friends’ criticism of the first version of 
the play Beddoes said (April the last °29. GOttingen) : 

“The charge of monotony in character is well grounded, but I 

can hardly do anything in this case, for the power of drawing 
character and humour—two things absolutely indispensable for a 
good dramatist—are the two first articles in my deficiencies: and 
even the imaginative poctry I think you will find, in all my verse, 
always harping on the same two or three principles . . .” 
He was accepting for the moment too readily the character- 
criticism with which Coleridge, Lamb and others had deluged 
the Elizabethans. It was a thing of the time: the Eliza- 
bethans themselves had never heard of it—the chameleon 
poct was all characters, he didn’t create any. So Beddoes’s 
ideal principle “ to exhibit the sum of his experience in mental 
pathology ” rather than a set of types or caricatures, grimly 
consistent with themselves and different from each other, 
was in essence truer and more feasible. The ultimate weakness 
of his own personae was due to the fact that his experience 
of mental pathology was almost entirely confined to con- 
ecntrated speculation about death: he was largely excluded 
from a knowledge of mental varieties in himself, and pre- 
occ p'ed for most of his life with only one important psychical 
principle : and this one so important that it baffled him to 
ascertain it. Death's Jest Book fails as a tragedy because 
the nodus is the one which no man has ever unravelled. 

The preoccupation with death is most lurid in The 
Improvisatore, published when he was 18, in which the hero 
of one of the narratives goes mad, lives in a charnel house 
and is reputed to eat human carrion: and in later life it 
was so strong (if the dating 1846 is correct) that when asked 
ex tempore to write something for his friend Kelsall in a 
notcbook he wrote The Phantom Wooer, the lovely poem 
beginning: ‘ A ghost, that loved a lady fair...” : death 
is a good host, as well as a fool. The origin of this bias in 
his mind will never be known—it may have been due to 
some physical flaw in his own body—at least it was intensified 
and given content by his medical studies. It is more than 
likely that he hoped to find by dissection a clue to the principle 
of life ; but all his medical MSS. seem finally lost, and we are 
left to conjecture. Mr. Donner is mildly flippant about 
this hope ; but it is clear that Beddoes was working seriously 
on the phsyical structure of the nervous system: even 
alchemists believed in the possibility of making gold. The 
horrors of his poems come nearer to the marrow than any 
Romantic skeleton-business; and also his knowledge made 
them more intimate and essential to his thinking even than 
to Webster seeing a rotten and dead body hid beneath 
vich tissue. Anatomy was‘at his finger-tips. Medicine too 
saved him from the windy metaphysics on which Shelley 
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and Wordsworth dissipated so much energy, so many Verses, 
“TIT am determined,” he said, ‘‘ never to listen to any meta 
physician who is not both anatomist and physiologist of the 
first rank.” 

I think his terrible anticipations of death were partly dug 
to a central uncertainty about his own purposes and imagina. 
tive power : 

“Dart eaglewise with open wings and fly. 

Until you meet the gods. Thus council I 
The men who can, but tremble to be great . . .” 
This verse-letter goes on at once to the plans for his great Play, 
where he will make a fool of death and “ uncypress him 7’ the 
light.” It is partly death from poetic sterility he is thinking 
of: his Muse is old and sophisticated in her soul. “. . , if] 
were soberly and mathematically convinced of my own genuine. 
ness (inspiration as the ancients would say) I might Possibly, 
though I won’t promise, find spirit and stability enough to giye 
up my time to the cultivation of literature.” In some poets’ 
lives the oppressive terror of sterility makes more damage than 
its incidence: Beddoes’s feverish walking, drinking and 
botanising must be looked on partly as emotional antidotes, 
His very rationalising of the alternative possible lives shows 
that the creative impulse and its frequent stifling were too real 
toevade. Though he was contemptuous of a poet’s life in that 
inky age—contemptuous, that is, of other poets—Apollo have 
mercy on them—he was sometimes filled with Miltonic confi 
dence and pride : 


“Yet, if I tread out of the Alpine shade, 
And once more weave the web of thoughtful verse, 
May no vainglorious motive break my silence ; 
If I have sate unheard so long, it was in hope 
That mightier and better might assay 
The potent spell to break, which has fair Truth 


Banished so drear a while from mouths of song.” 


It is a man speaking who had learnt the technique of verse as 


far as could be, and had learnt an academic love of freedom 
under the stupid tyrannies of the Holy Alliance. 

The vagaries of his political life in Germany and Switzerland ; 
his changes of lodging ; his friendships and buffoonery ; the 
facts about his suicide, his delightful friend Kelsall, and the 
fate of the MSS. left to Browning must be learnt from Mr, 
Donner’s three books. All that research into externals can do 
he has done, but he gives a policeman’s account of the route 
to the grave. Turnings and viewpoints are marked and 
starred, the driving tested by precedent and photograph ; but 
the post mortem does not reveal the driver’s strange formation, 
nor the coroner finally decide whether he was drunk at the time 
of the accident. ‘* Here’s a sweet comedy. “I begins with 
O Dolentis and concludes with ha, ha, he!” 

Humpiury Hovuse. 


The British Commonwealth Today 
The Governments of the British Empire. By Professor Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Tue Preface to Professor Berriedale Keith’s latest work on 
the constitutional and administrative practice of the British 
Empire is lively proof of the fact that imperial relations never 
stand still; for it was written after the body of the book, and 
among the events on which it comments in order to bring the 
whole up to date are the notable Privy Council judgement in 
the Canadian and Irish cases on the right of appeal, the sug- 
gestion of a transfer of colonial territories as part of a settle- 
ment of the Abyssinian conflict, the new Irish nationality 
legislation, and the passage of the Government of India Act. 
The rapidity and complexity of such changes in the structure 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations would alone be 
enough to justify another important addition to the shelf of 
Professor Keith’s books in the library of the student of 
imperial affairs. But so universally recognised an expert 
must be judged by his own high standards of scholarship and 
judgement, and the test reveals in the present book some 
important defects. 

Professor Keith is not, indeed, a master of lucid or felicitous 
English. No one, however, has a right to complain if a 
reference book, as this is primarily intended to be, does not 
make bright and easy reading. It is on points of accuracy, 
slight in themselves but cumulatively important, that 
Professor Keith is most disappointing. Here is a typical 
instance. On page 81 Professor Keith writes : 

* In the case of the Union the High Commissioner takes charge of 


British relations with Basutoland, Swaziland, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate.” 
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In fact, there are two quite separate High Commissionerships, 
the High Commissionership for the United Kingdom in the 
Union of South Africa and the High Commissionership for the 
three native territories ; these happen for the time being to 
be vested in the same person, but this has not always been the 
practice and may not always continue so. 

A few pages later comes the following sentence : 

“At the Ottawa Conference of 1932 the Indian delegation was 
based on India House, and communicated with the Government 
through the High Commissioner.” 

Apart from the fact that this description of the circumstances 
js largely unintelligible, it misses the vital point, clearly put 
by Sir Atul Chatterjee at the Ottawa Conference : that for the 
first time an Indian delegation to an imperial conference was 
led, not by the Secretary of State, but by the High Com- 
missioner, and that it contained two elected members of the 
Indian Legislature—being, indeed, the only delegation at 
Ottawa in which the parliamentary Opposition was represented. 

These and similar inaccuracies, taken separately, are not 
perhaps serious, but there are far too many of them. And 
some are grave in themselves. In a section on the unity of 
the Empire in international affairs Professor Keith writes of 
the Dominions’ claim to the right to keep out of Great Britain’s 
wars as if it were an entirely post-War phenomenon, omitting 
any reference to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s demands and other even 
earlier instances. His assertion that no Dominion other than 
South Africa and the Irish Free State. claims the right of 
neutrality is true only in a strictly formal sense ; it is certainly 
not true of a vast mass of Canadian public opinion. The 
sections on foreign affairs and defence are particularly mis- 
leading on account of their omissions as well as some of their 
positive statements. 

The defects that characterise the first part of the book, 
“The Framework of the Imperial Constitution,” are not 
apparent in Part II, “ The Governments of the Empire,” in 
which Professor Keith sets down the forms and practices of 
government in the United Kingdom, the Dominions, India, 
the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the inaccuracies will be set right in a 
later edition. For interest in the affairs of the British Common- 
wealth is steadily growing, along with the recognition that 
British imperial relations may be a vital element in the future 
peace and order of the world ; and to no one will the student 
turn with greater confidence for information than to Professor 
Berriedale Keith, who has pioneered this field so brilliantly in 
the past. It would be a pity if he were to find his confidence 
misplaced. H. V. Hopson. 


O, to be in England ! 


Americans in England. By R. B. Mowat. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


In this agreeably written book, Professor Mowat has dealt 
with a topic which is not only rich in human interest, but of 
real historical importance. The American in England is 
often a lively and acute critic of what he sees, but he is almost 
always a friend of the country in which he is living, and when 
he returns home, he is almost always a friend of the country he 
has left and, indeed, sometimes a rather irritating denigrator 
of his native land. There have been probably more English 
books written on America than American books on England, 
yet, as Professor Mowat shows by admirably chosen quota- 
tions, the contribution of American visitors to the picture of 
England and the English is great in bulk and high in quality. 
Cooper, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Henry James, all 
in formal works or in letters tell us much about the England 
they saw, and the amateur and professional diplomats, Franklin, 
the four generations of the Adams family, Rush, Lowell, 
Page, are equally valuable. Then there are the artists, 
West, Copley, Sargent, Abbey, Whistler ; their reactions to 
the English scene are worth noting. 

But these Americans are not merely interesting reporters, 
they are an important historical force. Their pious pilgrim- 
ages to Stratford or Rydal Mount or Edinburgh or Johnson’s 
Londen are and were a political force almost capable of 
cancelling out memories of Lexington or of Mrs. Trollope or 
Basil Hall. (Professor Mowat is surely optimistic in assuming 
that the days of the offensive British visitor to America are 
quite over?) Professor Mowat does not neglect this side of 
his subject, but he nowhere assembles his observations into 
an argument. He thus appears to stress too much the merely 


atavistic side of the American invasion. But it was not only 
Americans of English origin who were and are attracted by 
England. It is worth noting that Henry James knew the 
continent as a child better than he knew England and was 
of Irish origin, while his sister’s recently published diary shows 
that it takes more than blood to make an American feel at home 
in England and there are instances of Americans, either settling 
here, or being won to an enthusiastic love of England and English 
ways, without having any ancestral claims on English assets. 
The failure to consider this hurts Professor Mowat’s use of 
Mr. Santayana. It is not merely that Mr. Santayana is of 
* Latin” origin, but that he is not fundamentally American 
at all—as he himself is perfectly aware. When the poet 
asserts that in King’s College Chapel “only the stranger 
knows their mother tongue,” he is not expressing the American 
annoyance with English boredom with such a long antici- 
pated experience as the first nightingale, he is putting his 
finger on the importance of the common understanding of 
a tradition as a bond of union more potent than blood. Shake- 
speare and John Wesley, Thackeray and Moody and Sankey, 
these make England the spiritual home for millions ef Ameri- 
eans whose ancestral ties are with the Black Forest or 
Norwegian fiords. Nor is it without significanee that Henry 
James was impressed with the glories of Mzntmore. The 
English society that included Mentmore could, of course, 
include Henry James. 

It is also striking that, in modern times, the old attraction 
for artists and men of letters is much smaller. Paris, for a 
generation past, has been not merely the place where good 
Americans go when they die, but while they live, and here, 
too, it is worth noting that it is not a blood tie that makes 
so many Americans give so much of their affection to France. 
James Hazen Hyde and Mrs. Lehr, to take two samples at 
random, lived in France because they liked it, not because 
it was “ their old home.” Is it that America and En; hind 
have drifted so far apart or that American artists are less 
colonial in their attitude that accounts for the change? Is 
there a first-class American man of letters who habitually 
lives in England or feels it another home from home except 
Mr. Eliot ? And he, despite critics who hear “ the readers 
of the Boston Evening Transcript ” through the louder Anglican 
note, has put off Americanism with a definiteness rare, indeed, 
in earlier times. 

But these are deep matters. More easy of solution is the 
problem of why Americans are so constantly annoyed by the 
treatment of American news in the British Press, and I 
advance, diffidently, the answer that it is not abuse but 
neglect that they complain of, that, to use Page’s example, 
it is not the reporting of scandal at Yuba Dam, but the failure 
to say anything at all that hurts most. Professor Mowat 
has raised many interesting hares which it is to be hoped 
he will keep running. His book is always easy reading but 
might have been annotated a little more (e.g., the Preston 
on page 97 and the Henry Stevens on page 181 were worth 
investigating in more detail). The reference to the restoration 
of the Massachusetts Charter (p. 17) is misleading ; Philippe 
Egalité seems to be confused with his son Louis Philippe 
(p. 59, p. 62); Evarts was sent on an official mission (p. 198) 
and I am puzzled by the parallel between the Sturgis family 
and Jack London. Was not the latter a “native son” of 


California ? D. W. Brocan. 


The Next Stage in Civilisation 


The Coming Civilisation. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 


By Kenneth Ingram. 


Every age is actually an age of transition, but the present 
generation is obsessed by the fin-de-siécle feeling. We live on 
the threshold of a new era, and we ask anxiously, what will it 
be like ? In his new book Mr. Kenneth Ingram discusses in 
a direct and stimulating fashion the characteristics of the 
Coming Civilisation. He asks, will it be capitalist and will 
it be materialist ? He answers both questions in the negative. 
He does indeed admit that the necessary transition from 
-apitalism may be effected by men who hold a materialist 
philosophy, but he is convinced that the new civilisation will 
come to a dead end unless it is inspired by the Christian faith, 

Mr. Ingram has been sitting at the feet of Mr. John Strachey. 
In economics he is prepared to follow Mr. Strachey very 
closely ; in his view of religion he parts company with his 
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guide. Part I of the book is a lucid popular summary of The 
Nature of Capitalist Crisis : Part IT is an equally lucid vindica- 
tion of Christian theism over against naturalism and material- 
ism. Marxist critics will complain that Mr. Ingram refutes 
mercly the errors of mechanistic materialism and does not 
touch the mysteries of the true faith, the theory of dialectical 
materialism.- But though he does not unravel the strange 
interpenctration of opposites which enabled Marx to combine 
the dialectic of Hegel with the materialism of French human- 
ists, the broadcast addresses which form the substance of 
Part II offer a valuable and vigorous refutation of the absurdi- 
tics of Behaviourism and other forms of the naturalist fallacy 
which are popular today. ; 

Mr. Ingram is at his best where he dissents from Mr. 
Strachey most firmly, and at his weakest where he follows Mr. 
Strachey most closely. The crisis through which we are 
passing is assumed to be fundamentally economic and to be 
the inevitable outcome of the working of the capitalist system. 
The main thesis is stated in italics, economic nationalism is the 
natural result of competitive capitalism. Mr. Ingram sets forth 
the Marxist economic theory. quite naively. The manual 
workers create value. The vast part of the values they create 
is filched from them in the form of interest, rent and profits. 
The exploiting capitalist classes cannot consume their ill-gotten 
gains. They therefore invest them abroad. This search for 
profits stultifies itself, for on the one hand capitalists seek 
fresh markets for their goods, to derive profits from sales, and 
on the other hand they must send capital abroad to develop 
industries in other countries which then supplant their goods 
in foreign markets. The rush to develop backward countries 
and to secure markets abroad leads to economic nationalism, 
and as the process nears completion and there are no fresh 
worlds to conquer, high tariffs to protect home markets and 
wars to capture economic spheres of influence abroad are the 
inevitable devices of capitalism in decay. The root-trouble 
is profit-making, and “if the profit element were climinated, 
it is diflicult to sce how a planned state could be tempted to 
become an aggressive rival to its neighbours.” 

Every step in this analysis is at best a half-truth, and the 
conclusion is one of deceptive simplicity. If Italy or England 
became planned States tomorrow, they would be under 
exactly the same necessity of securing certain raw matcrials 
from abroad and of investing capital abroad as they are today. 
Where oil is concerned the U.S.S.R. has shown itself just as 
aggressive and imperialist as any capitalist State. The pro- 
blem is not due merely to profit-making but to the necessary 
requirements of national economies. Moreover, the problem 
must, and will, be tackled by the League of Nations long before 
every nation becomes a planned State. Mr. Ingram does not 
mention the League of Nations. That silence suggests a limi- 
tation in his outlook, for the League of Nations is an essential 
feature of the coming civilisation and already it counts for 
something. The new order will differ vastly from present-day 
capitalism, but Mr. Ingram has given a correct analysis neither 
of the reasons why it will not be capitalist nor of the develup- 
ments that are actually taking place. II. G. Woop. 


° . 
The Biologist as a Young Man 
T. H. Huxley’s Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Rattlesnake.’ 

Edited from the unpublished MS. by Julian Huxley. (Chatto 

and Windus. 15s.) 
PracrTIcaL experience, at least to a naturalist, is the beginning 
of wisdom. Between the early activities of the three great 
nineteenth-century champions of evolution, there is a signifi- 
cant parallel ; for each was Jaunched on his subsequent career 
by a voyage of scientific exploration. Darwin, whose voyage 
on the ‘ Beagle’ was largely responsible for his life-work, kept 
a diary which has quite recently appeared. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, co-discoverer of evolution, published an account of 
his early Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. T. H. Huxley, 
“us a very young man, was appointed assistant surgeon 
and naturalist on the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ an event which deflected 
his path from medicine to general biology, to the latter’s great 
gain. (As a result of his researches on this voyage, he became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society at the age of twenty-five.) 
Like Darwin, Huxley kept a diary of the expedition. It was 
never published, except for a few bright extracts that he 
smuggled cunningly into his review of the chief naturalist’s 
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official account. For years it has been lying unsuspeeted 
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amongst. a diversity of unsorted papers in the possession of hig 
son. At last -it has come to light, while there is fortunately 
still a Huxley to present it—a Huxley whose interests ip 
biology and humanity are as lively and as equally-distributeg, 
as were those of his grandfather at the time of the voyaze, 

The ‘ Rattlesnake ’ left Plymouth for Sydney in December, 
1846, returning to England at the end of 1850. The four years 
between were occupied by a series of explorative cruises, 
punctuated by interludes in Sydney, which were to prove no 
less important to Huxley than the expeditions. Although the 
young naturalist set out with a resolution to study and record 
certain details of marine biology, he was far from allowing that 
aim to dominate either his diary or his thoughts. What makes 
this long-lost journal so especially welcome is the picture jit 
gives us of a great scientist in the days before his ‘greatness, 
when, like all keen and sensitive-minded novices, he was dis- 
covering, and doubting his own powers. Impressionable, 
introspective and earnest, full of humour, but youthfully dis- 
inclined to suffer fools, Huxley stands before us as a most 
appealing figure—more appealing in his private diary than he 
can have been to his. uncongenial messmates, for he valued hig 
solitude, and could only banish occasional dark fits of melan- 
choly by indulging in “a good think.” Yet he seized grate- 
fully on the chance of action, secretly cursing the excessive 
prudence of Captain Stanley, who was loved by his dog and 
** disliked by everyone else.” 

Nor was Huxley’s bias against humanity so strong as he 
sometimes pretended. The natives of the Louisiade Islands 
and New Guinea particularly aroused his interest as objects 
of study; besides writing careful notes on their habits and 
differences, his pencil or brush was often used in making 
sketches. Some of these now adorn these pages, revealing, 
not only accurate observation and deft craftsmanship, but 
also a quiet appreciation of the grotesque. If one thing more 
is needed for the complete humanising of aspiring youth, it is 
woven to perfection into this diary. For on his first visit to 
Sydney, Huxley fell in love, was loved in return, and a promise 
was made which could only be ratified several years later, 
when it brought lasting joy and affection into his life. After 
that encounter, the hot and frequently eventle is months at sea 
were haunted, for the naturalist, by the appealing figure of 
Henrietta Heathorn, to be met again on each return to Sydney. 

It was a happy idea on the editor's part to publish extracts 
from Miss Heathorn’s diary, too, thus filling in the other side 
of the picture, and supplying the evidence, for any anxious 
reader, that the *‘ Rattlesnake’s ’ officer had n»>t misplaced his 
trust. Besides this attractive addition to the text, Professor 
Julian Huxley has completed the whole four-year episode by a 
summary of his grandfather's career, descriptions of his zoologi- 
eal and anthropological work on the voyage, and an 
intermittent commentary in which the moods that govern the 
diarist’s entries are sympathetically interpreted. 

Sy_va Norman, 


The Moon and the Savage, 
Sunlit Heart 


A Full Moon in March. By W. B. Yeats. (Macinillan. 5s.) 

Somer of us who are now thirty read Yeats ten years ago, 
and we were fascinated and troubled by all his talk of images 
and symbols. There was something hostile to our own con- 
ception of poetry in his work, an element which in the hands 
of lesser men could so easily become claptrap that we avoided 
it and turned to more astringent poets. Mr. Yeats, it scemed, 
was toying with the verbiage of Theosophy and Madame 
Blavatsky, a self-contained philosophy and language that 
made no contact with the thought and language of science 
and of ordinary speech. There seemed, in spite of obvious 
exceptions, to bea danger that Mr. Yeats was falling into A. E’s. 
way of thinking of a specific mystical experience as the only 
true subject of poetry. Since then, Mr. Yeats has written poems 
which have reoriented our whole view of his work: the early 
enthusiasm is justified, the suspicion dispelled. The Tower 
and The Winding Stair showed that Mr. Yeats could create his 
own symbols: ‘That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented 
sea,’ and stamp them by varied repetition with a special 
meaning. The symbolism .may be narrower in scope than 
the Christian symbols, but within its chosen field it is intensely 
effective, and though Mr. Yeats has learned something from 
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Neo-Platonism and is still fascinated by the vision of the 
naked hermit upon Mount Meru or Everest, over against that 
Eastern ideal of passive contemplation he sets the passion 
for love and action. 

His new book includes two plays upon that theme: one 
of them, The King of the Great Clock Tower, was published in 
a prose version last October. Mr. Yeats has rewritten it in verse 
because ‘‘ prose dialogue is as unpopular among my studious 
friends as dialogue in verse among actors and playgoers.” 
The new version has greater intensity than any of Mr. Yeats’ 
earlier poetic dramas: it turns wholly upon one theme, 
the severed bleeding head of the wild, half-crazy, wandering 
poet singing to the Queen the song which the living man had 
come to sing. A Full: Moon in March is still more concen- 
trated: the King is eliminated ; the Queen and the Stroller 
are the only characters, and the Queen herself, a masked 
figure, orders the killing of the Stroller. The Queen, the 
symbol of that romantic inhumanity which haunts so much 
of the carlier poetry of Yeats, suecumbs to the dead man’s 
song; and the attendant who represents the spirit of the 
Stroller asks from his “‘ savage sunlit heart”: ‘* What can 
she lack whose emblem is the moon ? ” and the other answers 
for the Queen: ‘* But desecration and the lover’s night.” 

The shorter poems have the same poetic intensity as the 
plays. The feeling is tempered to the theme, and the pitch 
is not raised to sentimental melodrama. Phrases as simple 
as ordinary speech are marked with a singing rhythm, and 
chosen so well that, in thinking of the same subject, the 
reader is henceforward compelled to quote them. Mr, Yeats 
can make poetry of abstractions, a thing which only two other 
living poets, Mr. Richard Eberhart and Mr. Herbert Read can 
do, and through it he can express his yearning for an aristo- 
cratic tradition and his passionate belief in dedication to a 
cause, in the power of born leaders, and in the value of the 
life of the emotions : 

“‘God guard me from those thoughts men think 

In the mind alone ; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow-bone ;”’ 
These poems play upon habits of thought and emotion which 
are so deeply ingrained in us that they appear to be part of the 
structure of our mind, and they mediate between the external 
world and the ancestral habit. The poems in this small 
book of seventy pages are among the best that Mr. Yeats 


has written. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


Two Autobiographies 

I a Been Young. By Mrs. H. M. Swanwick. 
8s. 

Life ae: By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
Why is it that the beginnings of almost all autobiographies 
make the most interesting reading? Partly no doubt it is due to 
our earliest memories having a freshness and a singularity 
denied to those of later years; but partly also it must be 
that the events of the more distant date are of greater interest 
to us. For instance, I find myself hardly at all interested— 
though I know I ought to be—in Mrs. Swanwick’s being a 
delegate to the Fifth—or was it the Tenth ?—Assembly 
of the League of Nations, or in her editorship of Foreign 
Affairs, but when she writes about her earliest childhood 
in Munich in the ‘sixties, or her schooldays at Neuville, 
I am fascinated. Who wouldn’t be interested when he 
learns that the man who used to wander about in his dressing- 
gown in the big garden next-door at Neuville, where the 
tomboy of a schoolgirl climbed the trees and picked the 
fruit, was Flaubert ? 

The Sickert family—Mrs. Swanwick was a Sickert and 
Walter her eldest brother—-were the children of a Danish 
painter and an Anglo-Irish mother, living at the time of her 
birth at Munich, where the father was on the staff of the 
Fliegende Blatter. ‘The family was devoted to art and music, 
and very vividly Mrs. Swanwick evokes the atmosphere of 
that household where her mother sang her way through 
all the work necessitated by the numerous babies, where 
she took them all to bathe at Ambach or Tutzing on the 
Starnberger See, or took the lead in their games or gathering 
flowers or what-not in the woods or by the lakes around 
Munich. Of Munich, which must have been so much more 
charming then, ‘ I recall the queer, green domes of the Church 
of our Lady; the rather bare Theresicnwiese (near which 
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we lived, first in ‘ Flower Street ’ and then in ‘ Clover Street ’) 
where we must oftcn have been taken to roll on the grass 
and to admire, as I did wholeheartedly, the clumsy colossal 
statue of Bavaria holding a wreath over her own head. 
Even more enchanting was a Christmas fair in a cobble- 
stoned market-place, the Dultplatz, where hollow caves of 
darkness appeared between the high lights thrown by the 
candles and lanterns on tin trumpets or gilt ginger-bread 
or the Christ-child in sugar. The snow was powdery and dry 
and it squeaked underfoot. I would hear my mother calling, 
‘Don’t run! Don’t run, children!’ ” 

How very German it is, the nice side of life in Germany ; 
and already it is apparent how exquisite an evocative sense 
Mrs. Swanwick has, and how skilfully descriptive. Very 
early the family came over to settle in London, and by its 
talents and its interests gathered around it a remarkable 
cirele of friends. There were the Burne-Joneses, the Morrises, 
Ellen Terry and Wilde—it was a wholly attractive Wilde 
who revealed himself to this family of brilliant children and 
Mrs. Swanwick’s is a charming portrait of him; there were 
the Leslie Stephenses and the young Shaw. There was 
nobody whom those lucky children do not seem to have 
known. Then followed schooling, and the struggle, difficult 
enough for a woman in those days, to get an education ; 
this ended up happily at Girton and in marriage to a tutor 
and lecturer at Manchester. What an attractive life there 
seems to have been for her circle at Manchester in the days 
before the War—progressive, musical, intelligent, warm- 
hearted. They enjoyed every moment of it, in spite of the 
depressing ugliness of the place. And how one would have 
enjoyed those little supper-partics, of which Mrs. Swanwick 
gives such attractive menus. I should have particularly 
liked that one which began with Asparagus Soup, and went 
on to Oyster Patties, Pigeon Pie, Pineapple Jelly, ending 
up with Cheese Straws. Those too were the days, the 
delicious early days, of the bicycle, that engine of eman- 
cipation, of walks in the lakes, concerts, the beginnings of the 
Suffrage Movement. 

It is with her part in this last that her public work scriously 
begins and that her book becomes a contribution to the history 
of our time. As editor of The Common Cause she was at the 
centre of the movement, though not of the militant section ; 
and there is a great deal that is new and fascinating about its 
curious and fantastic history. And so through the War-years, 
when she threw her energies into the Union of Democratic 
Control, speaking, writing, travelling incessantly, on to the 
Peace Movement of these latter years. It has been a life 
marvellously rich, warm and generous, and it has been de- 
scribed in this book just as it should be, fully, with great natural 
taste for life and an equal gift for describing it. It must have 
given Mrs. Swanwick great joy to write this book. She had 
hoped at the beginning that it might interest some among the 
generations younger than her own. It certainly has interested 
one among them: it has held my interest through every page ; 
with the single exception of Father Walke’s Twenty Years 
at St. Hilary, it is the most distinguished autobiography of 
the whole year. 

Miss Hamilton’s life has some interesting points in common 
with Mrs. Swanwick’s : dismal girls’-school days at home and 
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abroad, in this case at Homburg in the palmy days of Edward 
VIL when Prince of Wales, and participation in the non- 
militant side of the Suffrage Movement. But Miss Hamilton’s 
way has been more vagrant, even more varied and adventuring. 
It is without the unity and the sense of purpose of Mrs. Swan- 
wick’s, and that has reflected itself in her book, which is alto- 
gether less well-written and leaves a depressing effect. How- 
ever, it is a gallant life, and the record of it is, well, gallant. 
A. L. Rowse. 


Mr. Powys Philosophises ! 


The Art of Happiness. By John Cowper Powys. (The Bodley 
Head. 6s.) 
In this book Mr. Powys discusses the theory and practice of 
happiness ; the theory belongs to philosophy, the practice 
to worldly wisdom. Mr. Powys is not as a philosopher either 
original or profound, and as a man of the world he does 
not seem to me to be very wise. His philosophical 
position may be stated very simply. He believes happiness 
to be the highest---indeed, he believes it to be the only 
ultimate good... Happiness, however, he holds, is not the same 
as pleasure. Pleasure is “a sensual feeling’; happiness is 
pleasure plus “ the idea of something mental and emotional, 
of something intellectual and what used to be called 
* spiritual.’ ”’ It is characteristic of Mr. Powys’s method 
that, although he is purporting to write popular philosophy, 
he gives practically no evidence of having read any of the 
philosophers. It is perhaps to this fact that we must attribute 
his habit of producing the most time-honoured philosophical 
platitudes with an innocent air of novelty, and of repeatedly 
falling into the crrors which previous philosophers have made 
and their successors have exposed. As, for example, in this 
matter of the distinction between happiness and pleasure. 
It was John Stuart Mill who, having proclaimed pleasure 
to be the only good, proceeded to distinguish pleasures in 
terms of quality very much on Mr. Powys’s lines, the purely 
bodily pleasures being stigmatised as ‘ pleasures of low 
quality,” intellectual and spiritual pleasures being denomi- 
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nated “ high quality.” Now this, it is obvious, w'll not do, 
For, if pleasure is the only good, pleasure is the only standard 
of value.. While, then, we may justly rate one pleasure to be 
superior to another in point of its pleasantness, we cannot do 
so on any other score. What, then, can the expression “ high 
quality pleasure” mean? Either “more pleasure quanti- 
tatively,” in which event the word “ high ” is meaningless, or 
pleasure enriched by some good other than pleasure, in virtue 
of which we judge the pleasure to have height, and value it 
accordingly, although, perhaps, it may be of smaller quantity, 
In his distinction between pleasure and happiness Mr. Po 

it is clear, is trying to adopt the latter view, but totally fails 
to sce that its adoption involves giving up the position that 
pleasure is the only good. The fallacy is one which almost 
every writer on the subject since Mill has been at pains to 
point out. It is only a disdain of logic combined with an 
ignorance of history which could enable Mr. Powys to make 
a howler sufficient to wreck the Ethics paper of any first-year 
philosophical student. 

In his capacity of professor of the practical art of living 
Mr. Powys attacks the by-product theory of pleasure. Through- 
out the history of civilised mankind, it has been noted that 
pleasures must not be pursued directly. You cannot take 
the kingdom of happiness any more than you can take the 
kingdom of beauty by storm. Happiness comes unsought to 
grace activities directed to other ends; it is, in fact, a by- 
product, like coke, or, as Aristotle puts it, like the bloom on 
the cheek of a young man in perfect health. Mr. Powys will 
have none of this. He dismisses the by-product theory as “a 
pathological superstition.”” When we pursue truth, goodness, 
fame or beauty, we do so, he holds, only because of the 
happiness we expect to gain from their attainment. So 
sacred, however, is the feeling of happiness that we do not 
admit this to ourselves, but deceive ourselves with the belief 
that we are valuing these other things for fear that we should 
* so much as name in our hearts what we know to be the 
fecling that really keeps us going.” I do not believe that this 
is true. I do not, for example, when I smoke a cigar because 
I think I shall enjoy it, deliberately deceive myself as to my 
motive because the happiness which attaches to cigar-smoking 
is too sacred to be named. As to the by-product theory in 
general, I was for a considerable period of my life a hedonist 
of the Powys school and went to and fro in the world delibe- 
rately seeking pleasure. I gave up the quest not, as Mr. 
Powys would seem to think, because I did not like to tell 


myself what I was looking for, but because all too often I did | 


not find it. Hence my conversion to the by-product view! 
Almost everyone whom I have talked to or read on the subject 
has had the same experience. 

In the light of these and other considerations I have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Powys is a literary man rather 
than a philosopher, a psychologist, or a sage. As such he 
writes interestingly enough about the relations of men and 
women, Women, he holds, achieve happiness in and through 
the men with whom they live. Men achieve happiness, when 
they do achieve it, in spite of the women with whom they live. 
This is quite a plausible view, which is not less true than any 
other generalisation on the subject of the relations between 
the sexes. Mr. Powys secs that even in a happy marriage 
a man too often undergoes what Stevenson called “ a fatty 
degeneration of his moral being,” and points out that a 
happiness is achieved which lacks “ all elements of imagination, 
intellect, or spirit.” 

The book contains a number of practical precepts on how 
to overcome the main enemies of happiness, boredom, worry, 
sense of futility and what not. These principles are very 
well in their way and we shall no doubt be the better for 
reading them. But I do wish Mr. Powys would learn to write 
a little less voleanically. Saying everything, as he does, at 
the top of his voice, he deprives himself of all power of 
emphasis by constant over-statement. Here are a pair of 
examples : 

“The thing to do when you begin to feel over-powered by yout 
worries is to say to yourself, ‘Damn it! I am still alive; and some 
1 love are still alive. Hell! What then ?’.” 

“‘ This sub-aqueous pleasure of theirs ’’—that is to say, of women’s 
—‘in the chavtic motion of the life-stream belongs to the inmost 
nerves of their being; and only the wisest of them, those whose 
consciousness . . . can plumb this under tide at will, are aware of 
the nature of their deepest happiness.” 

C, E, M. Joan. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


By E. H. W. Meyerstein. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


Terence Duke. 
By Ladislas Bus Fekete. . (Allen and Unwin. 


Ladies in Love. 


7s. 6d.) 
A Shirt as Well as a Shroud. By Shamus Frazer. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Conveyor. By James Steele. (Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 
Deep Dark River. By Robert Rylee. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


For the reviewer it is not better to travel than to arrive— 
the end, for him, can so often justify the means: readers 
may so enjoy the climb that they need never struggle to the 
top, but the reviewer must—he needs the long view back. 
That being so, I fear most reviewers are going to be a trifle 
acerb with Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein, whose book is the 
equivalent of about five ordinary novels; for as one steps 
a little wearily from the train the terminus isn’t the one 
marked on the ticket. In plain English, the end of this 
long novel does not quite come off. 

It is a novel about modern rogues, blackmailers, cads, 
burglars, murderers, petty thieves, wantons, gulls, trulls, 
coney-catchers, cozeners, crossbiters, and what-not besides, 
with all sorts of incidents appertaining thereto—such as 
seductions, a shooting, a murder and suicide, the framing of 
a Scotland Yard detective by crooks, séances, ballets, third- 
degree & [ Anglaise, night-club life, Diabolism, Spiritualism, 
all in a most fecund invention of plausible detail. The 
framework is the life of Terence Duke, told by himself, from 
the day he drowned and buried the neighbour’s cat to the 
day he went out with a coal-axe to kill his wife, Séraphine 
the danseuse, made it up with her instead, and became 
restored to sanity, self-possession, love, and human-kindness. 
There is no stint of action and surprise, so that if one is not 
put off by the subject one will not fail to be entertained 
unceasingly. 

It is only fair, however, to warn the reader that there is 
here little of the gusto of The Unfortunate Traveller or Moll 
Flanders. Terence recounts his villainies, mean as they 
often were, with a chill unemotionalism that often repels ; 
yet this is as it should be, since Mr. Meyerstein has chosen 
to deal with people who obey no Jaw but the law of their 
own natures, and a selfish, vain cunning is the outstanding 
quality of this young man who deliberately sets out to 
exploit everybody for his own ends. Moreover, the classic 
rogues of English fiction know and confess their villainy, 
while this one knows and confesses nothing—which is a 
hard note that hampers his creator immensely in his efforts 
to adapt the picaresque novel to a modern subjective delinea- 
tion of the salvation of a soul. 

That, indeed, is thé trouble about this book. It begins as 
sheer Defoe, and for two-thirds of the way is entirely enjoy- 
able, in the following style : 

“ T leaped out and turned on the light : Alice—I recognised the 
hair, was trying to hide under the bedclothes. I made for the door, 
paused to unlock it, found it was unlocked, and ran, clad as I was, 
along the moonlit passage to Séraphine’s bedroom, the wretched 
creature after me. But I was there first: and, roused by my call, 
my one and only love opened the door, and divined the truth well- 
nigh on seeing me. The baggage was discredited before she opened 
her mouth and was dismissed next morning on our combined 
representations to the host and hostess. I have neither seen nor 
heard of her since.” 

Style, content, language (baggage, one and only love) are pure 
eighteenth century. In that manner the tale spins on. When 
the author is not ending one incident with such harbingers of 
the future as ‘* But fate was busy contriving a terrible awaken- 
ing for the pair of us,”’ or ‘‘ This was the beginning of all the 
mischief,” he is boldly inventing chance meetings, sudden 
reunions, unexpected visits, accidents, not to speak of ‘* brain- 
waves’ and “ inspirations” that fall unpredictably on the 
hero ;_ as well as irrelevant incident flung in for better measure. 
For two books he evades the matter of reformation by leaving 
us to understand that each one was completed at different ages. 

Then comes the third book, and it is as if Wallace Beery 
suddenly became Ronald Colman in the middle of a gangster 
film, or as if Defoe were metamorphosed into Dostoievsky. 
The hero-villain. talks (p. 516) about his ‘‘ abasement of soul.” 
The psychology, which has been in the main simple and extro- 
vert—however misguided the motive of these blackguards— 
become hysterical and introvert and is complicated by the 
introduction of a kind of symbolic Diabolism. 


It is the psychology that will trouble most people. The 
beef-steaky characterisation of the naturalist novel is dull 
but credible: the characterisation here is exciting but not 
always plausible : all that about the stolen £200, for example, 
which nobody makes a serious effort to recover, suggests the 
behaviour of some of Dostoievsky’s congenital idiots, and 
when Terence talks ealmly to Cuxton, the seducer of his 
“‘one and only love,’ we are simply at a dead loss. However, 
thieves’ psychology is unpredictable, and that might pass : 
it does not necessarily convince: it is the last book which 
bothers me— it breaks the laws of the hero’s character as only 
too ably defined in the first two books. In sum, this is an 
unusual book: it is a mixture of genres and not always a 
happy one: it is entertaining : and if the last book could be 
rewritten it would be an even more efficient book than it 
undoubtedly is as it stands. 

Far less ambitious is Ladies in Love ; also of the underworld 
—one part of it, only, ladies who love—it is situated in Buda- 
pest and concerns the affairs of three girls who begin by sharing 
a flat with little or no furniture but much hope. Yoli finds in 
Karlowitz a generous friend: being hard and calculating she 
refuses to let him see that she is in love with him—she believes 
such men do not like such attachments to become serious. 
Mitzi, generous and foolish, finds herself a real Count and falls 
head over heels in love with him: but he is engaged and his 
behaviour to Mitzi proves that Yoli is right about these affairs. 
The last girl, Agatha, earns her living as a housekeeper to an 
irritable actor, and after she has, in despair (when he dismisses 
her—for she too has fallen in love) tried to kill herself, marries 
happily a poor doctor in the flat above them. If this is mere 
résumé, all one can say is that the book is meant to entertain 
one by its loose plot: that it has nothing in common with 
Vie de Boheme, is, in truth, much more honest about things : 
and that life in Budapest seems to be exactly the same as 
life in Brighton. You will be amused lightly by these light 
ladies. 

Mr. Shamus Frazer's skit on British Fascism is much more 
hilarious and dishonest. The hero, Rupert, goes to Russia, 
grows a beard, gets the sack at school, is turned down by his 
girl, becomes a Whiteshirt, edits the paper, stands for Parlia- 
ment, is concerned with Whiteshirt interference in the matter 
of Tithes, “ flirts’? with Vivien, a typist in the offices, and has a 
good time generally. Why he should go to Russia is not ex- 
plained, nor why he needs to grow a beard, nor why all these 
incidents above shouldn't have been jumbled up in any other 
old way. But it hardly matters. If uncritically one simply 
wants a book full of a breezy and occasionally vulgar laughter 
this is a good ’*un. That in the end Fascism comes into power 
and Rupert is assassinated seems to me to be the final sign that 
Mr. Frazer wrote off this novel in a very reckless mood indeed. 

There is no humour in Mr. James Steele’s American novel. 
In fact it isn’t human. The jacket shows a fiendish American 
cop bludgeoning a worker who carries a flag marked Strike. 
Workers Unite, while underneath a row of workers like galley- 
slaves or robots toil at a conveyor-belt. It is all there. 
Brutalism, coarse physiological details, much profanity : the 
usual mixture, and enough to tell one, for the hundredth time, 
that literature and propaganda do not mix. 

Of Deep Dark River, a novel of the Mississippi delta, one 
must say that it is a novel to be respected, and that Mr. Rylee 
is a novelist of sincerity and integrity. Its merit is its heavy, 
almost oppressive atmosphere, its sense of fate in human 
existence, its gallant attitude to life. Mose, a negro, not 
without faults, a poor creature of the misfortunates of his 
race and his circumstances, is charged with the murder of 
another negro, and a white woman lawyer defends him: but 
the whites outmanoeuvre her and the man is sentenced for 
life to a penitentiary. In the end we are given hope that he 
will be pardoned, It is a novel which, in common with most 
novels of this region, especially where they deal with the life 
of the negroes, is so thick with a sense of decay that the human 
figures dwindle almost to nothing: Faulkner alone, perhaps 
Caldwell, too, seem to be able to resist this feeling of the 
overpowering earth and consuming time. But there is more 
compassion here than in Faulkner. For a first novel it is a 
fine achievement. 
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Current Literature 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Edward Hutton 


Volume VIII of the series Life and Art in Photograph is 
entitled The Life of Christ in the Old Italian Masters (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s.), and is edited, with foreword, by Mr. 
Edward Hutton. There is nothing fundamentally new in 
the idea of compiling a pictorial life of Christ by putting 
together well-known paintings, but in this case it has been 
carried out with singular felicity and in a manner suited to 
the general taste of today. A hundred years ago such a book 
would have been made up of the works of Raphael and the 
Seicente painters; forty years ago it would have been 
dominated by the Quattrocento; in the present book the 
paintings range from the sixth-century: mosaics in S. 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna to works by Tiepolo, and no 
century obviously dominates. It was a particularly happy 
idea to include examples of eleventh-century paintings in 
the frescoes from S. Angelo in Formis and Tuscan crucifixes. 
In many subjects the choice of examples must have been 
embarrassing ; in others, like the Last Supper or the Resur- 
rection, a particular example automatically imposed itself ; 
in yet others it must have been quite difficult to find even a 
single good specimen, though Domenico Feti seems to have 
rendered a great service in illustrating so many of the more 
obscure parables. Every reader will of course resent that 
such and such of his favourites have been left out, but in 
general satisfaction will be given. The size and quality of 
the reproductions are, as in the other numbers of this series, 
admirable. 


ROALD AMUNDSEN, EXPLORER 
By Charles Turley 


eThe Amundsen of this biography (Methuen, 5s.) is the 
conventional heroic figure. Almost no attempt has been 
made to present his character, and the details of his life 
outside the business of exploration have little place. <A 
hero-worshipper, Mr. Turley skirts round the Scott and 
Nobile controversies with the tact of an epitaph writer. 
But if Amundsen the man is not here, there is a readable 
summary of his chief ventures, from the first youthful expe- 
dition with his brothers into the plateau west of Bergen, which 
nearly cost them their lives, to the final search for Nobile, on 
which Amundsen diced, as he wished, in the Arctic. Amundscn’s 
training began on the ‘ Belgica’ expedition in the Antarctic, 
where he met and admired the afterwards notorious Cook ; 
and it was the Gjoa expedition in search of the magnetic 
north pole and the N.W. passage which made him famous. 
His change from sea to air was typical of his enterprise and 
vitality, and there is no doubt of his real greatness in the 
patience of his preparations and the imaginative quality of 
his plans. Exploration is a monotonous grind; its spec- 
tacular, though not its courageous quality, is largely the stay- 
at-home’s illusion. One gathers Amundsen was in some 
respects a disappointed man who got what solace he could 
from the financially useful publicity he was given, but who 
suffered acutely from the sense of indifference which is the 
explorer’s chief burden. A realistic picture of his character 
would be interesting, and there is no reason why it should not 
be done. It was done for Scott. 


NANGA PARBAT ADVENTURE 
By Fritz Bechtold. Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale 


Photography has as yet offered no greater marvel than this 
book (John Murray, 10s. 6d.). Even the high standard which 
the public have come to expect for illustrations of mountain 
scenery becomes no more than average by comparison. All 
those who appreciate superb design and magnificent execution 
will feel really grateful to the publishers for an English 
edition. The outline of the disasters suffered by this German 
Expedition is comparatively well known, but the full version 
is amply justified by both the text and the illustrations. 
Drexel, one of the climbers, succumbed to pneumonia half-way 
up Nanga Parbat’s gigantic flank. The Expedition never 
regained the time thus lost. Three other climbers (including 
Merk!, the leader) and six porters lost their lives in the final 
attempt to reach the summit. The agony of the survivors, 
who could see their companions’ battle for life only a few 
hundred yards away, can be imagined; but the appalling 
weather conditions, coupled with the lack of food and supplies, 
precluded any successful attempt at rescue. This book is 
indeed a fitting tribute to a most courageous but a very tragic 
failure. 


Finance 
The Past Year 


FoLLow1nG the usual custom I am devotiag the financial 
article in the current number of The Spectator to comments 
upon some of the outstanding events of the past year, 
and next week I shall hope to deal with the City’s Views 
concerning commercial and financial prospcets for 1936, 

I imagine that opinions concerning the events of the 
past year must vary considerably according to the manner 
in which they have affected different individuals. To 
the politicians and statesmen the year 1935 must have 
been an exceedingly harassing one. To the wagoe-caraers 
throughout the country the year has not been without its 
favourable points, both as regards higher wazes in ceztain 
industries and a diminution of the numbers of unem- 
ployed. To many concerned in wholesale trades and in 
manufactures the year has brought increased activity, 
and in many directions increased profits. To banks and 
insurance offices the year has also been not altogether an 
unfavourable one in spite of the extreme ease in money 
and, while owing to foreign politics, the year on the 
Stock Exchange has witnessed many variations in prices, 
it has nevertheless been a good year for most. stock- 
brokers, both as regards profits from commissions on 
transactions for the public, and as regards profits achieved 
in connexion with public and private loan placings. To 
the small investor the year has brought little in the way 
of relief of taxation, and to many rentiers, and especially 
those who were holders of the old Five per cent. War 
Loan, it has brought diminished income, with some rise 
in the cost of living which has imparted a rather sombre 
tone to the year from the point of view of the small 
investor. 

Conpitions Herr AND ELSEWHERE. 

Those who are of a philosophical turn of mind can 
doubtless gather considerable satisfaction by comparing 
conditions in this country with those obtaining in many 
other parts of the world, and especially in some of the 
countries of Europe. It would probably be true to say 
that the general standard of living is as high, if not 
higher, in this than in any other country, and while at the 
present moment America is experiencing some revival in 
industrial activity and prosperity, the fact remains that 
the proportion of unemployed to the entire population of 
America is much greater than it is here. 

Throughout the year the soundness of the national 
finances and of our banking system has imparted a general 
feeling of confidence making for goodwill and comfort, 
while the year has also been free from Labour disturb- 
ances, or indeed from anything affecting general social 
goodwill. In France both political and currency condi- 
tions have been disturbed throughout the year, whereas 
no such conditions have prevailed here, while a comparison 
of conditions in Italy and in Germany—so far as they are 
known—with those obtaining here must have frequently 
occasioned a feeling of gratitude that our lot has been 
cast in Great Britain. 

How Securities Have Movep. 

Not of course that we have been without our troubles, 
and in the spring particularly, credit troubles in the 
commodity market, and in connexion with what came 
to be known as the ‘* Pepper Crisis ’’ occasioned some- 
what severe losses and securities were adversely affected. 
Indeed, while in no way retracting what has been said 
with regard to activity in the stock-markets and 
profits accruing to stockbrokers, the fact remains that 
whereas for some three years past there has been a 
great rise in public securities running each year into 
hundreds of millions of pounds, the past year reveals 
just a slight decrease, a decrease however entirely 
accounted for by a setback in Government. securities 
and other high-class investment stocks, for shares of 
the more speculative description have risen appreciably. 
This setback in gilt-edged securities is deserving of passing 
mention because it has occurred in spite of the fact 
that the case in money has been as pronounced during 

(Continued on page 1084.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


que thirty-second annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
was held on Thursday, December 19th, at Arcadia Works, N.W. 

In the absence of the chairman, the Most Honourable the Marquess 
of Reading, owing to a chill, Mr. Harry W. Danbury presided, and 
read Lord Reading’s speech, in the course of which it was stated :— 

The result of the year’s trading shows a net profit of £942,007, an 
increase of £137,065 over the preceding year. By the addition to this 
year’s total net profit of the amount brought forward in last year’s 
Balance Sheet, namely £1,264,512, there is an available balance in the 
Profit and Loss Account of £2,206,519. 

The increased net profit is, of course, mainly due to the improve- 
ment in the general trade and industry of the country during this 
year Which has led to greater expenditure by the public of which 

art has been attracted to the purchase of cigarettes and tobacco. 
Fortunately, I am glad to say, your company has secured the 
advantage of a fair proportion of the additional trade. This increase, 
in conjunction with other factors, has resulted in a larger net profit 
for the year, as shown in the Balance Sheet, and the Board have 
therefore recommended the payment of a Cash Bonus of Is. per 
share on the Ordinary and ‘“‘ A” Ordinary shares, and 1}d. per 
share on the ‘‘ B ” Ordinary shares, which will involve the additional 
distribution to the shareholders of £88,578 5s. 

Our investments, other than those in subsidiary companies, amount 
to the sum of £1,116,845 at cost, an increase of £330,000. The 
market value of the securities representing theseinvestmentsexceeds 
the book value by a considerable amount. 





Position FurTHER CONSOLIDATED. 

You will recognise that the position of the company has been 
further consolidated as a result of the past year’s trading. If you 
agree to the allocations recommended, our specific and general 
reserves will amount to £1,188,764, which, with the balance of 
Profit and Loss Account carried forward, will make a total of 
£2,471,598 available for eventualities. 

Notwithstanding that competition in the industry is very keen, 
your Board have confidence that by steadfastly maintaining the 
standard of quality which is the sure foundation upon which the 
company’s reputation has been built, and by availing themselves 
promptly of every modern improvement in manufacturing processes, 
they will cause increased demand for their products in all markets. 

Iam pleased to tell you that your directors are satisfied with the 
trading in the new financial year so far as it has proceeded, and if the 
present conditions of trade continue, your directors have very 
reason to hope that the results to be placed before you at the next 
annual meeting will also satisfy you. The report was adopted. 


TIMOTHY WHITES & TAYLORS 
ADVANTAGES OF THE MERGER 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 





Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of Timothy Whites and 
Taylors, Limited, was held on Thursday, December 19th, at the 
Hotel Metropole, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
in view of the changes that have occurred in the capital structure 
of your company during the past year, our trading profit of £278,146 
is not strictly comparable with that of £203,597 for the previous 
year, but you can and doubtless have compared the dividends 
which your directors have felt justified in distributing, and the 
fact that we are paying a final dividend of 15 per cent., following 
an interim dividend of 7} per cent., making 22} per cent. for the 
year, as compared with 174 per cent. last year, and at the same 
time are able to increase the amount of our carry-forward from 
£29,411 to £36,895 indicates that your business during 1935 has 
made satisfactory headway. 

A year ago, in a circular letter dealing with the merger of the 
Taylor group with your company, I stated that after careful 
examination of the trading figures, there should be an amount 
of £122,510 available after the payment of interest and dividend 
on your prior charges. As you will see from the accounts, this 
proved a conservative estimate, as the amount available is actually 
£128,176. Included in this figure is a sum of about £9,000 profit 
on tke sale of investments, but this is offset by a non-recurring 
charge of a rather larger amount. 

A year ago I spoke with confidence as to the outlook for your 
company after the merger. We have only had six months’ trading 
under the new agreement, as we took over control on April Ist, 
1935, but it is already evident that the step was a wise one and 
in the interests of all concerned. You will appreciate that economies 
arising from a merger of this sort can be considerable, but they 
take time to effect. During the year under review only a small 
portion of such economies have materialised, but in the current 
and successive years their benefit should ke fully realised. 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass of voicing my own appre- 
ciation, as chairman and one of the largest individual shareholders 
in your company, of the services rendered by your managing 
director, Mr. Espley, the assistant managing director, Mr. Wilson, 
by our late managing directors, Mr. Sainsbury and Mr. Harbin, 
and by the other directors of the company, together with the whole 
of the retail and management staff of the company during the 
very difficult times experienced during the last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 1082.) 


the year as it was in 1934. No doubt the setback has 
been due to some extent to an increase in the number 
and extent of new capital issues of the Trustee type, 
while there is also little doubt that the high price of 
gilt-edged stocks has driven the investor perforce into 
the more speculative descriptions, equally there is 
little doubt that the Fixed Trusts “movement has 
put very large sums of money into industrial shares 
rather than into gilt-edged securities. Nevertheless, it 
is rather striking that in spite of the oft-proclaimed 
surplus of money awaiting investment, securities on 
balance should be a little lower than a year ago. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS. 


Still, so far as domestic conditions are concerned the 
past year on the whole must, I think, be viewed favour- 
ably, especially when it is remembered that improved 
industrial conditions have been achieved in the face 
of influences which might easily have exercised a less 
desirable effect. For throughout the year satisfaction 
with regard to domestic conditions has been marred by a 
skeleton in the cupboard; that skeleton takes the form 
of international conditions. Extreme economic interna- 
tionalism in almost every country has prevented that 
measure of international co-operation which is required 
to bring about world-wide goodwill and world-wide 
prosperity. Moreover, we know that in some of the 
countries of Europe there has been something worse than 
a lack of co-operation. A sense of insecurity as regards 
the preservation of international peace has haunted 
Europe for some years past, and during the past few 
years the growth of the spirit of militarism in Germany 
under the present Dictator, with not very dissimilar 
conditions in Italy, has caused grave disquictude. 


TRIALS OF THE LEAGUE. 

Not only so, but during the year which has just closed 
this disquictude has been found to be justified by the 
outbreak of war between Italy and Abyssinia. It must 
be common ground that Signor Mussolini’s action con- 
stituted one of the most flagrant breaches of the League 
of Nations’ Covenant that could possibly be imagined, 
and therefore the event imposed a severe test upon the 
ability of the League of Nations to prevent the outbreak 
of war. The fact that throughout the discussions pre- 
ceding the commencement of hostilities between Italy and 
Abyssinia the former country completely disregarded all 
arguments and protests on the part of the League of 
Nations, of which it was itself a part, effectually demon- 
strated the inability of the League to prevent the out- 
break of war, and while the unity achieved by fifty nations 
in the imposition of financial and economic sanctions is 
impressive, there have been unwelcome demonstrations 
of the difficulties that attend the attempt to impose such 
sanctions as are calculated to bring the war to a speedy 
close. 

A Serious OUTLOOK. 

In the opinion of the City the latest developments 
of this European crisis have revealed certain outstanding 
facts of a character calculated materially to affect de- 
velopments in the near future. Quite briefly stated, it 
has been shown on the one hand that there is the strongest 
possible desire in this country to support the principles 
for which the League of Nations stands. But at the same 
time, in the City’s view, it has also revealed points in the 
constitution of the League calculated to impair its 
effectiveness, while it has also revealed the necessity 
for this country to repair any weakness in its defences, 
at the same time striving even more earnestly to promote 
the cause of peace and the principles for which the 
League of Nations stands. 

It would, however, be unwise to conclude any summary 
of the year’s events and developments without fully 
recognising the unsatisfactory state of international 
affairs and also their inevitable ultimate influence upon 
conditions at home. Artuur W. Kippy. 


———=——==> 


Financial Notes 


CuristmMaAs MARKETS. 
Ir takes a good deal to subdue optimism in the Stock 
Markets about Christmas time. Some few days before 
Christmas arrives, all the necessary preparations for eng 
of the year balance-sheets by financial institutions haye 
been made and while business may slacken a little on the 
eve of Christmas festivities, there is usually a spirit of optimism 
in regard to the outlook for the New Year. In the closi 
days of last week, Markets were overshadowed for a time by 
the political crisis, but on Friday, there was a fairly general 
recovery, and the market apparently gave more attention to 
the majority secured by the Government at the end of the 
memorable debate on Thursday than to the character of the 
debate itself and the many difficult problems concerning 
foreign politics which lie ahead. 
% * * 1 
CARRERAS, 

At the recent meeting of Carreras, Ltd., the distinguished 
Chairman of the company, the Marquess of Reading, attributed 
the higher profits achieved during the past year to the improve. 
ment in general trade and industry which had led to a greater 
expenditure by the public. In his regretted absence, owing 
to indisposition, Lord Reading’s speech was read by Mr, 
Harry W. Danbury, and it was explained that the allocation 
of £100,000 to contingencies was due to the board’s desire 
to provide an additional reserve to meet any expenditure 
which might be found necessary in future years to deal with 
increased competition or with altered conditions in the home 
or export markets. Out of the increased profits the company 
is paying an additional bonus of 5 per cent. and Lord Reading 
emphasised that the position had been further consolidated 
as a result of the past year’s trading. Reserves, with the 
allocation proposed, would, Lord Reading said, amount to 
£1,188,764, making a total available for eventualities, with the 
Profit and Loss balance, of £2,471,598. Lord Reading also 
spoke hopefully with regard to the outlook. 


% * * * 


Timotuy WuirEs AND TAYLORS. 


Although by reason of changes in the capital structure of 
the company it is impossible to make a precise comparison 
of the trading profit of the past year with that of the preceding 
year, there can be no question of the upward tendency 
in profits. The actual trading profit for the year was £278,146 
against £203,597 for the previous year. Presiding over the 
meeting of shareholders last week Mr. Philip Hill, the Chairman 
of the company, after pointing out the difficulty of making 
a comparison with the previous year, said that the directors 
had felt justified in paying a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
making 22} per cent. for the year, as compared with 174 
per cent. for the previous year, while the carry-forward 
has been increased from £29,411 to £36,895, a sufficient 
indication that the company was making satisfactory headway, 
and that the recent merger was thoroughly justified. Indeed, 
the prosperity of this group of chemists, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Hill, has been among the good features in industrial 
companies during recent yeurs. 


* * % * 


RAILWAYS AND THE INVESTOR. 

The British Railway Stockholders’ Union is undoubtedly 
justifying its existence by the ability with which it is placing 
at the disposal of its members salient points in the railway 
problem of vital interest to the railway investor. The third 
annual general meeting was held recently and the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, referred to several points of vital 
interest to the stockholders. Dealing with the question of 
the restoration of wages cuts, he urged the need for the posi- 
tion of the stockholder being considered, especially in connexion 
with the very large sums which they have lost, applying the 
criterion of the ‘ Standard Revenue ” laid down in the Act 
of 1921. Sir Charles said: ‘* We have had prepared by out 
Chartered Accountants a detailed and accurate statement 
of these losses and they amount to the astonishing total of 
£97,000,000. That is to say, the difference between the 
amounts received in dividends by the stockholders of the fout 
systems during the five years ended December 31st, 1934, 
and that which they would have received had the ‘ Standard 
Revenue ’ been attained amounts to £31.89 millions in respect 
of Preference and Preferred Stocks and £65.9 millions in 
respect of Ordinary and Deferred Stock, a total of overt 
£97,000,000 altogether. We can only hope that the Wages 
Tribunal will take these facts into consideration.” 


(Continued on page 1086.) 
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FIRST’ PROVINCIAL FIXED’ 'TRUST 
Certificates offer to the investor a 
choice of three alternatives :_ 


An investment in Unit “A” series 
‘comprising 26 cumulative preference 
shares (the soundness of which are 
Y enmaaias carrying a return of. 
4g% 5. 7 

a, holding in Unit “B” series which 
produces a yield of 53% from 32 
government and ordinary commercial, 
_ securities ; or ct 
a joint holding of both “A” and “B” 
‘series producing the average yield of 
} 42%, the “spreading” principle being’ 

_the same in each case. 





"tne Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. act: 
as Trustees for.the Certificate Holders; and collect. 
and distribute dividends earned by both Units. 


A booklet giving full information may be obtained 
from any branch of the Midland Bank Ltd., any 
stockbroker, or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 


‘FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, Spring Gardens, MANCHESTER, 2 
Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056. 








Ashburners | 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund AY ace Sc Yen 127,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Cld Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2, 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee ree an cnn pat £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 | 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 | 
Deposits - - - - - - £64,009,174 | 

| 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 

West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 

West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

(Fermerly Branch of Bank of England.) } 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, | 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 



































ten needy children. 





EXPECTATIONS REALISED. 





Our Treats and Entertainments for the little ones will be continued on various 
dates at our seven centres up till and including January 22nd. 


Parties for old folk will be held on December 30th and 3lst. 


e e e 
giving happiness to young and old 
during this Festive Season. 
Your co-operation would be much yalued.. A One Pound Note pays for treats for 


Contributions should be addressed to 


ast &nd 


Send for a copy of “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. 


We are thus 





The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 Bromley Street, 





cart f) rr. 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


Commercial Road, 


MISSION 


Stepney, E.1. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1084 ) 
BANK OF ENGLAND CIRCULATION. 

Much has been made in certain quarters of the fact that a 
fresh record has been established during this week in the 
matter of the total of Bank of England notes in circulation. 
The figure published in the latest Return was £419,464,000, 
and a still higher point will doubtless be touched in the next 

“Return made up immediately before Christmas, when the ex- 
pansion in the circulation is of course quickened by requirements 
for Christmas purchases. While, however, there is no doubt 
that much of this expansion in the note circulation can be 
attributed to increased spending power resulting from a 
more profitable year in industry, I am inclined to think that 
some part of the expansion established earlier in the present 
year must be due to a certain amount of hoarding by foreigners 
of Bank of England notes. A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,’ DECEMBER 26TH, 1835. 

Skating is a rather dangerous ‘diversion, notwithstanding the 
severity of the’ weather; and several accidents, some of them 
attended with loss of life, have occurred in London and the 
vicinity. On Thursday, a boy was drowned in the Regent's 
Canal; and on the same day five gentlemen nearly lost their 
lives, in consequence of the ice giving way, on the Serpentine 
River. They were rescued by the men employed by the Royal 
Humane Society, and carried to the new Receiving-house in Hyde 
Park. On Wednesday, two boys, whose father lives at Brixton, 
were sliding on a pond in a field near Streatham, when the ice 
broke, and both were drowned. Yesterday, two gentlemen lost 
their lives by the ice breaking, in the canal in St. James’s Park. 
But the most serious accident occurred yesterday on the Ser- 
pentine, on which several thousands were skating. According to 
the account in The Times, ‘‘ Everything went on very pleasantly 
until about half-past twelve o’clock, when loud shrieks were heard 
proceeding from the vicinity of the Receiving-house belonging to 
the Royal Humane Society on the north bank of the river. 
Hundreds of persons, both on the ice and on the banks, immediately 
hastened to the spet; when it was discovered that a large piece 
of ice which had been marked ‘ Dangerous,’ had, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Society’s men to prevent them, been crowded 
by skaters, and given way, immersing nearly the whole of them 
in the water.” 


T3 29 

The Spectator” Crossword No. 170 

By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given.to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery.] 














































































































SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACiFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 











also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














Ultra-Violet Rays give 
Vitality and Tan 


Tt is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 
that produce a tanned healthy skin and 
invigorate the body. With the Vi-Tan 
Unit you can enjoy the benefits of these 
health-giving rays in your own home. It 
starts on the switch and can be 
plugged into any lamp or radiator 
connection. 


The THERMAL SYNDICATE 
LTD., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Ray Lamps 
to the Trade for over 25 Years. 
London Office: Thermal House, 12- 
14 Old Pye St., Westminster, S.W.1. 









A compact, 
portable unit, 
completely  en- 
closed and pro- 
tected by a neat 
oak cabinet, with 
cupboard for 





flex and 
goggles sup- 
plied. . For 
A.C. Mains 
only. 


PRICE £12.0.0 


OR EASY TERMS. 





LTAN 


ULTRA-VICLET MOME UNIT 
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ACROSS 4. A generous drink—nearly ! 
1. ‘‘ The primrose way to the 5. Get a bean (anag.). 
. . . bonfire.” 6. Smack ——! 


7. How to. mark a_ military 
man ? 

8. rev. Abscond. 

9. What one would expect on 
the beaches of the Emer. 


11. Includes architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. 

14. rev. Edge in 18. 

15. It is only sure about one 
small insect. 


17. A kiss is insincere—if it’s ald Isle ? 
this. 10. End of three. 


18. Sce 14. 12, Like time it does not wait. 
20. Vowels. 13. Knobby. 
21. Not quite there. 16. In extremities, this dwelling 
22. You will often find this does is like to prove cramping. 
not in conversation, 19. rev, Distinctive practice. 
23. rev. “ O then we'll wed, and = 24. ‘We'll draw thee from 
then we'll bed, _the mire 
But not in our...!” Of this sir-reverence ..., 
25. Grammatically indefinite. wherein thou stick’st 
26. rev. In 16. Up to the ears.” 
28. Essential substances. 27. 1. _ 
30. rev. The part ofa pedagogue 29. A meddler has this in every 
on the move. man’s boat. 
32. rev. ‘“‘There’s husbandry in 30. Has suffered many an auto- 
da-fé. 
31. Kind of fish-spear. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 169 


Sistas 
Their candles are all 
out.” 
33. You sing for exercising ? 
34. It is found in a salad veget- 
able. 
35. rev. Effectiveness. 


DOWN 
1. 1 pelt pice (anag.). . 
2. Very much above‘and a littl 
below it. Al ES 
3. Broken writing implements 
end up here. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 169 is Mrs. S. Carter, 
4 Meadowbank Road, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Keserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. Vic. 0283. 6/- to 1/4 Reserved. 
EVGS., 8.45. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30, 
THE GROUP THEATRE present 
THE IMPRESARIO FROM SMYRNA 


& A New Harlequinade in the Italian Manner, 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series diseounts : 24% for 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 

















PERSONAL 





| OOK PLATES.— Your own private design. Stamp for 
details.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 











y ENYA, the land of promise for sport, travel or 
permanent settlement. Sunny and invigorating 
chmate, magnificent scenery and economical living costs. 
— Write for further details to Colonel KNAGGs, Kenya 
Agent, 106 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 2, 





“i c interested in tnternational affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St.,8.W.1, tor particulars of that organisation. 





FCLUSIVE XCELLENCE XCEEDS XPECTA- 
TIONS with every pipeful of TOM LONG tobacco 
—vd. an ounce. 















MEDICAL 











NALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
tion.— Write for Free Booklet to T. 8. HbaTon. 
8King Street, Wallasey. 


















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


. 








| TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. = Srowe.s 

Civit Law FELLOWSHI. Duties (to begin in 
Michaelmas Term 1936) to give instruction in the College 
in the Civil Law and subjects recognised in the examina- 
tions conducted under the supervision of the Board 
of the Faculty of Law in the University. Emoluments 
wilt be fixed at the time of election but will not be less 
than £500 a year together with rooms in College. Appli- 
cations with not more than three testimonials and three 
personal references to reach the MASTER, University 
College, Oxford, by March 2nd, 1936, s 


DUCHESS of 


« DUCHESS” liners. 








First class only. 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES OTHER CRUISES BY 





: te : : LANTIC ISLES 

Suecesses. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. (Telephone: Park 4144/5.) 


l AR EXAMINATIONS, — An increasing List of 





Write for further 


CANADIAN 


AVIES’S (Tutors for the Civil Service, Bar, c.), 
} have moved to new premises at 
SusskxX Houser, 1 HOLLAND PARK, W.11,. Park.4414/5. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS, Wednesday, JANUARY 8th. 





HE QUEEN'S 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
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Far from the chill March winds of England 
you will enjoy every moment of this idyllic 
cruise to the colourful western coasts of 
AFRICA by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


One of the splendid modern Canadian Pacific 


supremely comfortable. Single and double 
cabins, many with private bath or “en suite.” 
«Crossing the line Cruise.” 


From Liverpool Feb. 26. 
Minimum Rate: 48 Gns. 


Mar. 14. From Southampton. 20 days cruise AT- 
» WEST AFRICA, etc. 
Mar. 28. From Southampton. 
MEDITERRANEAN, MOROCCO, etc. 
Apr. 4. From Southampton. 20 days cruise 
MEDITERRANEAN, ALGIERS, etc. 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing flelds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. Music, 
Domestic Seience. Fees £120-180 p.a 











V ENT WORT G&G 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London) 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matricuiation and University Exams, Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Exeellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 





LAS PALMAS 
DAKAR 
FREETOWN 
TAKORADI 
VICTORIA 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





BATHURST par BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 

CASABLANCA Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 

LISBON nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 


and includes Educational and Medieal Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

ATHOLL S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 

London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


Staunch, steady and 


Duration 28 days. 





| 
| 
| 





DUCHESS SHIPS AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Sc. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss M. MACFARLANK(C) 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 


16 days cruise 





particulars, AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd. 
N literary work.—SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 


PACIFIC S! ING-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 


also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
— PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2, 








provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Western 6959. 


Prospectus on application. 


JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 























BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals, Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 

It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations, 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
*Phone: ’Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington, Rams, Accrington, 










































ts surprising how 

soothing they are 

when your throat 
gets husky 


llenburys 
gucerre & DASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8°&1’3 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 Hines. Series discounts : 24% for 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10%) for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR “Office, 
99 Gower Sirect, London, W LOPS p with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES FOR THE TABLE, &e. MISCELLANEOUS 











ss 


| ELGRAVE Cinb, Ltd., 2 ens. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. —¥ ictoria 3347, 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. 
Jild. Guide from J. ‘Il. CULLEY, Manager, 





KE DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Mel!ville 
‘4Crescent, Tems.: ** Melcrest,”” Edinburgh, Tel. 31295, 





| oo BISHOPSTEIGNION, NEAR 
GNMOUTIL SOUTH DEVON 


ESTABLISHED Wis 
Make up a party forthe New Year. You will have a good 
time and can secure special terms. Outdoor and indoor 
games and amusements. Golf, tennis, billiards, a lovely 
garden and moorland walks and drives. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gu. Britain's Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rocins, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day IJius. Prospectus free Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and | 


OTELS managed by the 


Hi¢ 
PEOVLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, | 
LTD. 


P. R.H. A., LTp., ST. GEORGE'S TLOUSE, 1938 REGEN1 
STREET, W. 1. 





YUORREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply tor List “5,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Test,” Prudential Buildings. Epsom Road, Guildford 





\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. toom and breakfast, 
6s, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. Gd.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Gs OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 
mH Lixce ptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Brackets, Necklaces, Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or 
offer at once. 

BENTLEY & CO 


65, New Bond Street (facing Brook-st.) W.1. (May. 0651.) 








YEW YEAR GIFTS FROM MACKIE’S 





Send your orders, enclosing greetings, and we wil 
post our famous Shortbread direct to your friends. 


In tins, 2s. 10d., 48. 10d., 7s. 1d., 9s. 2d., post paid. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








— Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. OUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., Loncon, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2527, 
or LOCAL TOURiST AGENTS, 











CINEMAS 
AC ADEMY CiNEM A. 
Oxtord Street. Ger, 20381 





PAULA WESSELY (of ‘* Maskerade ” fame) in 
** EPISODE ”’ (A) 
and 
DOLLY HAAS in 
* LIEBESKOMMANDO” (U 





gts Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknir 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns tree 
ou request. —ManaGer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then tny 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Glole: extermination guarantecd; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWanktTus, 
473. Crookesmoor Shettield Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should — The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

Week. ‘Dis ile 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13. 
73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 

(Phone: Crawley 323.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Telephone t Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 933, 
F. D, 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN ta ATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdcan),.—TU DOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. ~ 





DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSUIRE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FrALMOUTH 

FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 

FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 

FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 








GLASGOW.—MOREF’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. ° 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
td., S.W.7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF .VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE 





OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 
-—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. —BES KR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TE:GNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUPFORT, 
TORQUAY.—IIOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Ierts)-THEOBALD’S PARK. 
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